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... just a few things: 


WE RECEIVED WORD some months 
ago that the Catholic Periodical Index 
would list articles in SOCIAL ORDER, be- 
ginning with our issue of January, 
1953. At the time we inserted a state- 
ment to this effect in the mast-head of 
the magazine (this appeared in the is- 
sue of October, 1952). 

More recently we have received a 
further communication from the edi- 
tors of the Index in which they in- 
tormed us that “because of the impor- 
tance of this periodical, we shall index 
all the back issues, if you will send 
them to us.” Accordingly, we have 
torwarded for indexing the complete 
volumes for 1951 and 1952. 

As you may know, SOCIAL ORDER 
had earlier been published as a maga- 
zine which circulated only among 
members of the Society of Jesus. Three 
volumes of the old series had appeared 
trom 1947 to 1950, and these had been 
preceded by several volumes of an ear- 
lier periodical, the 1.8.0. Bulletin. Cop- 
ies of these periodicals are available 
only in Jesuit libraries and are restrict- 
ed in circulation. Because of the sig- 
nificance of a number of articles in 
these earlier volumes we have also sent 
to the indexers a select number of is- 
sues which contain uniquely valuable 
material. It may be that the editors 
will judge that the limited availability 
of such material precludes its inclusion 
in the Index. However, we have for- 
warded it to them with the intention 
of making sOcIAL ORDER as useful as 
possible. 

e 


A CANADIAN CRITIC recently noted 
that the Catholic church in the United 
States is a church of the “masses.” He 
further remarked that its vitality stands 
as a refutation of the European fear— 
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which had almost become an axiomatic 
truth—that the ‘“‘masses” could not re- 
tain religious faith in a capitalist-in- 
dustrial culture. 

To the extent that this critic’s re- 
marks are correct, the conditions he 
observes in the American church are 
the result of unremitting labor and sac- 
rifice on the part of laity and clergy— 
and especially the religious women who 
have staffed the huge American paro- 
chial-school system. Inevitably this 
prodigious undertaking has involved 
postponing the development of an elite 
until a system of instilling the rudi- 
ments of religious belief and practice in 
the “masses” could be developed. 

The achievement of Father Joseph 
Husslein, pioneer social author and 
founder of three or four outstanding 
series of publications, has been of a 
piece with the educational program of 
the American church. His efforts were 
addressed to no elite; the books he 
wrote and those he edited (together 
they amount to about 250) were in- 
tended for the people, for us American 
Catholics and for our non-Catholic 
brethren. Rev. George G. Higgins, as- 
sistant director of the Social Action De- 
partment of N.C.W.C., who pays trib- 
ute to Father Husslein in this issue, 
recognizes this quality in his work. 


As THE NUMBER OF individuals hold- 
ing shares of stock increases (a recent 
study reported about 6.5 million 
shareholders), the work of protecting 
their investments becomes increasingly 
significant. ‘Two articles in this issue 
examine the machinery which has been 
set up since 1930 for this purpose. Mr. 
Thomas F. Shea, of West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana, reviews 
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the history of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the statutes 
under which it operates; Dr. Francis J. 
Corrigan, of St. Louis University, ex- 
amines the self-regulatory machinery 
which has been set up in the New York 
Stock Exchange to supervise the activ- 
ities of its members. 


Dr. Beta KovriG RECOUNTS the 
slow demise of the cultural center or- 
ganized in Hungary to sustain Catholic 
life in a period of Red domination. The 
throttling of this institution by Soviet 
ruthlessness is a story that could be re- 
peated of countless similar organiza- 
tions in countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The story of Kalot, the Hungar- 
ian Catholic peasant organization, was 
told in SOCIAL ORDER four years ago. 


BisHop ANGEL Herrera had 
worked his way to outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of journalism before 
he decided to prepare for the priest- 
hood. For 25 years he was a working 
newspaperman and at the height of his 
career, the editor of one of Spain’s 
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foremost papers, El Debate. Ordained 
at the age of 53, he was consecrated 
a bishop for the diocese of Malaga in 
1947. Since that time he has been a 
leader in the present-day dissemination 
of Catholic social thought in his native 
country. In Malaga he has established 
two Institutes for the social training 
of workers and priests. Bishops Her- 
rera and Antonio Pildain (see soctat 
ORDER, February, 1951, pp. 75-79) 
are among the foremost critics of cur- 
rent conditions in Spain. 


THE PRINCIPAL VALUE OF Rey, 
Peter Ketter’s work, Christ and Wo- 
mankind, according to our reviewer, 
Rev. William B. Faherty, S.J., is that 
it brings into sharp relief the tremen- 
dous change which Christian doctrine 
brought about in the status of women. 
Father Faherty, who teaches sociology 
at Regis College, Denver, Colorado, 
has written extensively on modern 
papal teachings on the role of women. 
He is the author of The Destiny of 
Modern Woman in the Light of Papal 
Teaching. 

F.LC., SJ. 
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University in 1891. He was awarded 
his Master’s Degree by St. Louis Uni- 
versity in 1897. His doctorate in phi- 
losophy came in 1919 from Fordham 
University, New York, where he was 
professor of sociology and social service 
from 1916-21 and from 1927-29. He 
had received his first teaching appoint- 
ment at St. Louis University, serving 
as instructor in classical languages and 
English from 1897-1902. 


Served as Editor 


After his ordination in 1905, Father 
Husslein was named assistant professor 
of English at John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, where he served from 1907- 
11, going then to Fordham, and subse- 
quently to the Jesuit weekly, America. 
He became director of the Department 
of Sociology at St. Louis University in 
1929. Until the year 1907, Father 
Husslein’s education, aside from ecclesi- 
astical studies, had been exclusively lit- 
erary with specialization in the classics." 

While teaching in Cleveland, he was 
asked by a colleague, Rev. John J. 
Ming, S.J., to read the manuscript of 
two volumes the latter had written on 
socialism. Father Ming was a Swiss im- 
migrant who wished Father Husslein’s 
assistance in revising his English. After 
examining the two volumes, Father 
Husslein inquired whence the informa- 
tion had come. Ming pointed to a book- 
shelf of socialist works which he had 
collected. Impressed by the significance 
of the subject, the young priest began 
reading and examined all of the works 
in Father Ming’s library. 

In the course of 1909-11, Father 
Husslein wrote eighteen articles for 
America, many of them on topics con- 
nected with the subject of socialism. 
In 1911 he was appointed to the staff 
of America, where he remained until 
1927. 


* For most of our biographical material 
about Father Husslein we are indebted 
to Mr. William N. Tome, S.J., whose life 
of Father Husslein is scheduled for pub- 
lication by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany in the near future. 
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Prolific Writer 


Between 1912 and the time of his 
death Father Husslein published a total 
of ten volumes in the field of Catholic 
social teaching.” In addition, he com- 
piled five other works on religious top- 
ics, the last of which, Our Great De- 
votions, appeared in 1952 just a few 
months prior to his death. His last 
book in the field of socio-economics 
(with the exception of Social Well- 
springs, a two-volume annotated collec- 
tion of papal encyclicals) was published 
in 1931, 


He was founder and sole editor of the 
Science and Culture Series (1931), the 
Religion and Culture Series (1934), the 
Science and Culture College Religion 
Texts (1939), and the Science and Cul- 
ture Texts (1939). Published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, the Series 
books edited by Father Husslein have 
offered scholarly works in all branches 
of literature and learning. Many of the 
books published in the science and cul- 
ture series have social significance.° 

Worldwide in scope, the Science and 
Culture Series has maintained active de- 
positories, where the books may be se- 
cured. These depositories were set up 


® The Church and Social Problems (1912); 

The Catholic’s Work in the World 
(1917); 

Democratic Industry (1919); 

The World Problem: Capital, Labor and 
the Church (1919); 

Work, Wealth and Wages (1921); 

Evolution and Social Progress (1920); 

The Bible and Labor (1924); 

The Christian Social Manifesto (1931); 

Social Wellsprings, two vols., (1940 and 
1942). 

® Eva J. Ross, A Survey of Sociology, 1932; 

Thurber M. Smith, $.J., The Unemploy- 
ment Problem, 1932; 

Albert Muntsch, S.J., Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy, 1934; 

Sister Mary Ignatius Ring, Villeneuve- 
Bargement, 1935; 

Roy Clinton and Herbert H. Coulson, A 
Source Book for Medieval Economic 
History, 1936; 

Albert Muntsch, The Church and Civil- 


ization, 1936; 
John F. Prince, Creative Revolution, 
1937; 
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in Rome, and in all lands where English 
is spoken. 


Social Lectures 


For more than twenty years Father 
Husslein’s major work was the pains- 
taking task of editing other writers’ 
manuscripts and preparing them for 
publication. On this comparatively un- 
rewarding labor he expended seemingly 
inexhaustible interest and energy. As 
the years advanced he became increas- 
ingly engrossed in his editorial activ- 
ities and rarely left his desk, except for 
semi-annual planning conferences with 
his publishers. 

One of Father Husslein’s minor ac- 
tivities during his early years in St. 
Louis was to give weekly lectures on 
social thought to the Jesuit seminarians 
who were carrying on their study of 
philosophy at St. Louis University. 
Basing his lectures on Quadragesimo 
Anno, he reviewed the slow progress 
that had been made in the late years of 
the nineteenth century and the first 
quarter of the twentieth. He rounded 
out the course with an analysis of Re- 
rum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 
Many mid-western Jesuits of the pres- 
ent generation owe their grounding in 
Catholic social thought to the lectures 
which Father Husslein managed to 
crowd into an already busy day. 

Father Husslein did not devote his 
tull time to editing the Science and 
Culture Series until 1940, when he re- 
linquished his post as director of St. 
Louis University’s School of Social 
Service. 


Henry Schumacher, Social Message of the 
New Testament, 1937; 

R. J. S. Hoffman, Tradition and Progress, 
1938; 

Eva J. Ross, Fundamental Sociology, 1939; 

Francis S. Campbell, The Menace of the 
Herd, 1943; 

Hamilton Fish, The Challenge of World 
Communism, 1946; 

N. S. Timasheff, Three Worlds, 1946; 

N. S. Timasheff and Paul W. Facey, S.J., 
Sociology, 1949; 

C. S. Mihanovich, Current Social Prob- 
lems, 1950. 
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The Jesuit sociologist was also a 
founder and one of the early vice prési- 
dents of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, which was estab- 
lished in 1922, and which works in 
close association with the N.C.W.C. 
Social Action Department. At regional 
meetings of the Conference he gave 
many talks which were subsequently is- 
sued in pamphlet form. 

Some months before his death Father 
Husslein suffered a slight stroke which 
left his faculties somewhat impaired. 
He was unable to say Mass from that 
time, and his editorial activities were 
reduced to a minimum. He continued 
some correspondence with authors who 
had work in progress, and just three 
days before he died, a manuscript ar- 
rived in his office which he discussed 
enthusiastically with his colleagues. 

On the evening of October 19, 1952, 
while he was attending the community 
period of recreation at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, he suffered a second stroke. He 
was rushed immediately to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, where he died in two hours. 

The foregoing summary of Father 
Husslein’s varied interests and accom- 
plishments is sketchy at best, but per- 
haps it is sufficiently complete to sug- 
gest that he was a man of pioneering 
initiative and of indefatigable zeal on 
behalf of social justice. He was not 
and probably would not have claimed 
to be a brilliant speculative thinker in 
the field of social ethics. None of his 
books will be required reading a genera- 
tion hence, but all of them are charac- 
terized by solid scholarship and, taken 
together, they have earned for their 
author the unquestioned right to be 
hailed as one of the outstanding pio- 
neers in the American Catholic social 
action movement. With the exception 
of the late Monsignor John A. Ryan 
and very few other contemporaries, 
Husslein probably did as much as any 
other single writer to lay the founda- 
tions for a sound program of Catholic 
social action and Catholic social educa- 
tion in the United States. 
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[RUN-CURTAIN SUCIAL ACTION 


Center Closed Under Soviet Violence 


BELA KovrIG 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ESTRUCTION OF _ libraries 
and publications, together with 
the seizure of foreign period- 

icals coming into our land, had gone so 
far that the Jesuits determined to set 
up their Social Center with a temporary 
program to fit the abnormal situation. 

The extreme urgency of the need for 
informational resources to counter 
communist propaganda led the directors 
to select about 160 socio-cultural top- 
ics which they felt most important and 
pertinent to the current controversies. 
For particular apologetic and pastoral 
use, certain special headings were in- 
cluded in the typical subjects. 


The Headings 


1. New forms of argument against 
Catholic truth from Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist theory; and western agnostic, 
anti-clerical ideas. Such ideas were 
found woven neatly into much “‘scien- 
tific” writing on social subjects. 

2. Novel arguments that seemed to 
support a Catholic view, offered by 
modern scientists and useful in debate 
with agnostics, atheists and materialists 
(such as some views of Einstein, Jev- 
ons, Eddington, LeComte de Noiiy, de 
Broglie and Heisenberg). 

3. Recent developments in the theory 
»f evolution, cosmology, anthropology, 
cugenics. 


( 


4. Basic teachings of modern psy- 
chology, social psychology and so-called 
occult schools (Rudolf Steiner’s anth- 
oposophy, theosophy, spiritism, rosi- 
crucianism, metapsychology, yoga and 


buddhism). 
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Perhaps it seems strange that, face to 
face with the communist suppression of 
religion, we felt that such subjects 
were important. 

There were, however, good reasons 
why we tackled them first. Modern 
materialism has formulated its concepts 
and statements in line with the devel- 
opment of modern microphysics and 
has advanced beyond the old ideas of 
Marx and Engels, hence its refutation 
must face the newest trends—else 
Catholic argumentation will fail. Or- 
dinary people expect a priest to refute 
Marxism in its latest forms and so 
strengthen the Catholic view. The ex- 
pectation parallels the intensive knowl- 
edge which Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas had of the errors which they 
fought: so too today a Catholic intel- 
lectual, priest or layman, is expected to 
know exactly what he is fighting 
against. To strike wildly at an imag- 
inary weak spot in an imaginary enemy 
is only to weaken the confidence of 
your followers; to understand better 
than the communists the very doctrines 
they preach—and so to combat them 
tellingly—is to increase the prestige and 
authority of your side. 


Arsenal 


Therefore, we felt that sound infor- 
mation about all social movements was 
absolutely necessary—so long as some 
measure of free speech remained. The 
Center then was to become an arsenal 
of up-to-date intellectual weapons. 

Special emphasis was given to the 
relative value of various socio-economic 
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systems. Thus, socialism was to be 
weighed against capitalism, and some 
“third way” against capitalism and to- 
talitarian forms of economics, with 
consideration of the alternatives in the 
development of a Christian social order. 

Serious complications arose from the 
Marxist claim to represent a “new hu- 
manism.” There was need to distinguish 
an anthropocentric humanism from a 
theocentric humanism, with all their 
relations. Besides, the agnostic and the 
Christian types of existentialism came 
into the problem. Plainly, the Center 
had to provide definitions, interpreta- 
tions and evaluations of the different 
types of humanism, as well as strong 
refutation of “proletarian humanism.” 

It was necessary also to focus its at- 
tention on the means of preserving 
Hungarian cultural identity. The Cen- 
ter tried to safeguard a traditional 
folk-culture and to immunize wide sec- 
tions of the people against a Russian 
brand of “proletarian culture.”’ 


Obsession of Spiritism 

The last big temporary objective 
which the Center set was, as I men- 
tioned before, the struggle against 
pseudo-psychiatry, occultism and spirit- 
ism. Everywhere the clergy were find- 
ing a mass obsession with spiritualistic 
notions, a craze born of despair. Thou- 
sands had lost relatives in the war and 
the prolonged siege of the capital, or 
in the violent kidnappings to Russia. 
Consequently, “noted mediums” began 
to prosper. 

Such morbid practices throve in a 
society rapidly disintegrating under an 
accelerated bolshevization. The great- 
est appeal, of course, was felt among 
the poorly educated and over-emotional. 
Strangely, in Budapest the majority of 
those who frequented the séances of the 
spiritualists were working-class people 
already presumed to have adopted the 
materialism of Marx. Their steady at- 
tendance repudiated a _ non-spiritual 
view, yet they were in a blind alley, 
helpless victims of superstition. These 
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problems, therefore, received careful at- 
tention at the Center. 

Thus the social system, its national, 
cultural and organizational character- 
istics, its direction and its changing 
pace all closely conditioned our pri- 
mary tasks. The practical accomplish- 
ment of a Social Center would depend 
largely—both there and elsewhere—on 
the program’s adjustment (i.e., flexibil- 
ity) to the shifting social system, the 
trend of the socio-cultural change and 
the relative importance of problems 
rising out of the change. 


“Imported” Publications 


Urgency and poverty, of course, were 
also important factors in the actual 
working out of the Center’s plans. 

We had to procure, then, the stand- 
ard “‘classic” books and outstanding re- 
cent publications on the “key topics.” 
The content of these works had to be 
indexed according to the 160 main and 
special topics. Our aim was to keep 
the files of information as up-to-date as 
our budget would permit. Later we 
might build up the older publications. 
We presumed that the intellectuals 
owned private copies of the older “class- 
ics” in the socio-cultural sciences, but 
could not easily maintain their special- 
ized libraries, and here the Center would 
fill the gap by purchasing and import- 
ing the newer works. 

The objective of keeping up-to-date 
in all key fields brought about the de- 
velopment of a fine collection of im- 
portant periodicals. A description of 
the methods by which this supply was 
kept up until the end of 1948 would 
make a thrilling story. Here we can 
only list the “imported” publications 
as an indication of the scope and use- 
fulness of the Center’s set-up. 

1. Catholic Reviews and Daily Press. 

America, Commonweal, Tablet, Sword 

of the Spirit, Etudes, Esprit, Vie Intellec- 
tuelle, Dieu Vivant, Temoignage Chrétien- 
ne, Documents-Dokumente, L’Ami_ de 
Clergé, Travaux de Il Action Populaire, 
Mass Ouvriére, Cahiers Sociaux et Relig- 
ieux, Militant, Lumen Vitae, Revista 
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Catélica, Osservatore Romano, Stimmen 
der Zeit, Furche, Orbis Catholicus, Herder 
K orespondenz. 
2. Reviews Challenging Christian 
Concepts. 

L’Europe, Revue Socialiste, New Times 
(Soviet), For Lasting Peace—For People’s 
Democracy (Cominform), Political Re- 
view (British Labor). 

3. “Neutral” Periodicals and Dailies. 

Economist (London), Times Literary 
Supplement (London), Time, Neue Ziir- 
cher Zeitung (Swiss liberal daily). 
Occasionally we received Catholic 

Digest, Reader’s Digest, Newsweek, La 
Croix, Weltwoche and a few others. 
These three lists reveal that we covered 
regularly and well both Christian and 


anti-Christian periodicals. 


Details of Work 


Obviously, the task of studying them 
would be a heavy assignment for any 
team of organizers. Most of the neu- 
tral and anti-Christian material could 
be gotten through native firms. Most of 
the Catholic material came from var- 
ious Jesuit provinces and certain Euro- 
pean and American church groups. The 
Hungarian Provincial, Father Borbély 
and his assistant, Father Riesz, took 
care of the foreign arrangements. 


But getting the publications was only 
the start. Reader teams had to be or- 
ganized at places which were conven- 
ient to specialists in many fields. The 
teams would study certain assigned 
publications, indicate the parts perti- 
nent to the 160 ‘‘key problems.” Im- 
portant books were synopsized by these 
Fathers. 


Uniformity among these indexing 
reader-teams was highly desirable. In 
order to attain this, we worked out a 
pattern covering these points: 1. guid- 
ing word (the main topic), 2. auxiliary 
guiding word, 3. theory, short state- 
ment, event or quantitative data, 4. 
country—one or more referred to, 5. 
century and decade, 6. name of the 
thinker or actor (individual or collec- 
tive) whose idea, deed or activity is 
concerned, 7. bibliographical data. 
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Dangers of the Work 


It was necessary to school some of 
the Jesuit scholastics in such techniques 
of systematic research. I was called 
upon to lecture on the aims, nature, 
objectives, functions and techniques of 
the Center at one large college. 


The practical problem of intercom- 
munication between the headquarters 
of the Center and the various Jesuit 
reader teams remained. Regular mail 
service seemed too dangerous for the 
books, and the periodicals had to be 
moved clandestinely into and through 
the country. Then there was the fear 
also that if the political police in their 
regular mail inspection were to suspect 
the scope of the Center they would at 
once suppress the work. Actually, the 
whole problem was solved by making 
use of Jesuit priests and theologians and 
close friends. 


Almost as soon as this stage was 
reached, we realized that it would take 
at least two years for the project to 
grow to a really effective arsenal of in- 
tellectual weapons against militant 
atheistic communism. Those Fathers 
who collaborated as reader-teams had 
some influence in sermons, teaching 
and pastoral work, but wide sections 
of the people were completely un- 
touched by the work of the Center. 


Long before, Father Kerkai had de- 
veloped a national Catholic rural social 
movement (Kalot)* which, at the time 
of the Wehrmacht occupation in March, 
1944, embraced over 300,000 young 
Catholic peasants and owned and oper- 
ated twenty “‘folk academies,” centers 
of adult education of the peasantry. 
This whole movement was suppressed 
by the communists, who confiscated 
half of his “folk academies.” The ten 
centers which escaped confiscation 
Father Kerkai turned into “Peasant 
Manresa” houses, permanent rural re- 
treat houses, which proved tremendous- 
ly successful. Since Father Kerkai was 


1 See “Pax,” “Kalot,” sociaAL ORDER, 2 OS. 
(May, 1949) 215-19. Ep. 
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still accepted by the peasants as their 
“apostle,” a charismatic leader, he had 
a fine opportunity with his younger 
priest associates to spread religious and 
moral teaching. To avoid suppression, 
political allusions never appeared. 

Yet until the summer of 1947 there 
was no regular and rapid means of dis- 
seminating the information collected by 
the Center. When the aggressive athe- 
istic forces took over public power in 
April-June, 1947, the Center had the 
answers but no way to get them even 
to key Catholic leaders. 


The Underground Monthly 


Circumstances of an abnormal sort 
thus showed us the necessity for a So- 
cial Center to publish a review. An 
indexed library would be the basis, but 
only a basis—the information had to 
flow out. Otherwise, it would not 
reach the hierarchy, leaders and schol- 
ars who shape the minds of the clergy 
and faithful. 

But all the normal means of com- 
munication, and especially of publish- 
ing, were under strict control of the 
communists, even through the watch- 
fulness of the communist-led typogra- 
phers’ trade union. No license or print- 
ing materials would ever be granted a 
Jesuit monthly. To publish or “issue 
multiplied material” illegally was pun- 
ished by sentence to jail or concentra- 
tion camp. Yet the value of a review 
in a land where none was allowed was 
incalculable. 

Father Kerkai had nothing to do with 
this, as most of his time was devoted to 
his beloved peasants and was spent 
among them. The monthly became the 
direct responsibility of the Provincial, 
Father Borbély. 


The Contents 


Born under such conditions, the 
Jesuit monthly turned out to be actu- 
ally a Catholic digest. It had to be. 
Outstanding articles in foreign publica- 
tions were outlined and published in a 
very condensed form, and the available 
time and place for production under- 
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ground had to be utilized to the max- 
imum. Only the essence of thoughts 
and data could find its way into these 
abridgments. Consequently, sometimes 
the condensations took the form of syl- 
logistic arguments or of mathematical 
calculations. Our slogan was, “Give 
as much as early and as briefly as pos- 
sible.” No room for refined language, 
leisurely unfolding of sentiments or un- 
essential adornment of style. 

Despite these severe rules of editing, 
a single number of the Jesuit under- 
ground monthly ran from 44,000 to 
60,000 words. The size depended on 
the abundance of information and on 
its importance. 

This Jesuit publication, called Life 
Behind Letters, was actually not a 
monthly, since it appeared every five- 
to-seven weeks because of the danger 
and difficulty of underground publica- 
tion. Most of the copies were sent to 
the hierarchy, heads of several religious 
orders, rectors and professors of sem- 
inaries, vicars of ordinaries, abbots and 
priors of some orders, some university 
professors, reliable Catholic writers, 
editors, columnists and other intellec- 
tuals, organizers of Catholic Action 
groups and some former leaders of sup- 
pressed Catholic organizations. Some 
bishops and seminary heads insisted on 
having several copies and covered the 
expenses. This list of the chief readers 
indicates the importance of the period- 
ical, and personal experience later 
showed the actual circulation was far 
higher than the number of copies. 


Editorial Policy 

The contents of the magazine were, 
of course, drawn chiefly from the two 
large groups of sources, communist 
publications (not so well known and 
only rarely read by Catholics) and for- 
cign-language periodicals. The matter 
was always adjusted to the needs of our 
abnormal times and the demands of the 
chief patronizers. 

About twenty to 25 per cent of a 
number presented the most striking ar- 
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guments, statements, data from the 
communist, communist-front, socialist 
and fellow-traveler publications. The 
reason for this may not be clear to an 
American reader today, but our justi- 
fication for such inclusions was that 
these organs occupied themselves with 
communist policy as discussed in the 
official cadres. Thus from a study of 
the discussions and controversies in 
them we could infer the trends and 
plans of communist policy far better 
than by simply watching the popular 
dailies, which reflect only the accom- 
plished stage of bolshevization of a 
country. No comment was made by 
the editors. Readers judged the empha- 
sis and direction of Soviet program- 
ming by our arrangement, proportion 
and sequence of excerpts. 

The remainder of the normal number 
gave the essence of foreign articles and 
news. There were also papal statements, 
detailed contents of new encyclicals or 
allocutions of the Holy Father, selec- 
tions from pastorals throughout the 
world, lectures by famous scholars and 
leaders. This section—a good three- 
quarters of the bulk—covered impor- 
tant events in Christian and non-Chris- 
tian denominational life. For example, 
we followed closely the 1948 oecumen- 
ical developments. 

Synopses of books and articles on 
current topics of the Western world 
made up a good part of this section, as 
we tried to keep our readers informed 
of the international and national cul- 
tural, social, economic and political sit- 
uations in which the Church was in- 
volved. Thus they could keep up with 
the social forces which might help 
shape their own future. 

Regularly, then, we issued abridg- 
ments of sixty to ninety articles and 
books published originally in four dif- 
ferent languages. This meant that I 
also had to peruse the publications al- 
ready mentioned, together with the 
book condensations by the Jesuit Fath- 
ers. I marked certain passages which 
seemed most profitable for translation 
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into concise Hungarian language. Then 
these excerpts were handed to three very 
reliable translators. From material thus 
translated from English, German, 
French and Italian the editor made up 
the “foreign” section of the under- 
ground magazine. 


Unnerving Operation 


The translators believed that their 
work was helping those whose limited 
knowledge of foreign languages hin- 
dered them in social-science endeavors, 
They also worked independently of and 
unknown to each other. Security rea- 
sons dictated such provisions, and tran- 
quility and precision in their work were 
thus preserved. Not even the transla- 
tors knew the full scope and final pur- 
pose of their work, so that the political 
police could discover nothing even un- 
der eventual cross-examination. 

I found that it was most unnerving 
to handle the ever-growing book and 
periodical material between the Centér 
headquarters, my own home and the 
homes of the different translators. My 
own acquaintance over the years with 
outstanding members of the hierarchy, 
nationally-known Jesuits and_ other 
Catholic leaders was familiar to the po- 
litical police. Hence I was under their 
surveillance. My library, like that of 
all scholars in cultural sciences consid- 
ered anti-communist, was inspected by 
a political police officer for violations 
against the “index” of books forbidden 
by a communist-controlled special com- 
mission. The very presence of such a 
volume might send the owner of the 
library to a concentration camp—and 
four of my own books had been hon- 
ored by inclusion on the “index.” My 
situation was therefore particularly 
delicate. 

We had to anticipate “visits” of the 
ubiquitous political police. No mark 
was put on the Jesuit-owned material. 
By speeding up the turnover of the pub- 
lications to be processed, I made sure 
that at my own home and the homes ot 
the translators only a small number of 
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publications could be found at one time. 
The success of all these measures, even 
their development, was due chiefly to 
my assistant, G. Takacs, Ph.D., a young 
cultural anthropologist and former pre- 
fect of the Congregation of University 
Students, a Jesuit group. 


Communist Technique Borrowed 


Multiplication and distribution of 
each number of Life Behind Letters was 
cared for by Father Borbély himself. 
As you might have noticed, the com- 
munist cell method, developed and per- 
fected in the days of their underground 
existence, served us very well under 
their oppression. Individual cells han- 
dled the editing, multiplying and dis- 
tribution of the magazine—cells all 


functionally integrated towards the 
common objective. 
Circulation rapidly increased, we 


heard. Priests passing through Buda- 
pest picked up a copy of the under- 
ground periodical for the priests of 
their deanery or monastery. Several 
Church leaders requested larger sup- 
plies. Many priests found that they 
could draw rich material from the ar- 
ticles on dynamic Western Christen- 
dom, could satisfy their own hunger for 
information about the life of the Mys- 
tical Body elsewhere and were anxious 
to continue their foreign interests cre- 
ated previously through linguistic stud- 
ies. The demand was so great and the 
shortage of paper so drastic that two- 
thirds of the demand for the magazine 
remained unanswered in 1948. 


Hopes Grow Dim 


Thus the Center went on, comforted 
even in its earlier, formative stage, that 
it could furnish “intellectual weapons” 
to those who under the charismatic 
leadership of Cardinal Mindszenty were 
engaged in the heavy front-line battle 
with an overwhelming atheistic power. 

As early as 1947, when the first num- 
ber was issued, we all cherished the 
hope that the Peace Treaty of Paris, 
signed by the United States in Febru- 
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ary, 1947, would bring the withdrawal 
of the Soviet Russian occupational 
torces from our country. But all these 
idle hopes vanished. We had to face 
the hard reality of a long Soviet occu- 
pation and domination. 

Militant, intolerant totalitarian pow- 
er Cannot permit the existence of some- 
thing like the Center of Social Studies. 
Experience elsewhere had shown us 
what to expect. Suppression had been 
the fate of many communist organs in 
their own underground existence. 

We discovered, from following the 
communist publications in the Center, 
that a clear program of “liquidation” 
of the Catholic power was about to be- 
gin. First on the list was Cardinal 
Mindszenty and his staff—our confiden- 
tial information learned this as early as 
July, 1948 (he was arrested on Decem- 
ber 26, 1948); the second target shown 
by our analysis would be the key fig- 
ures who dared oppose communist 
totalitarianism. The last wave of liq- 
uidation would wipe out the Catholics 
who are used as tools by the commu- 
nists in ecclesiastical affairs and deal- 
ings. This attack was the typical 
“salami way” of gradual liquidation. 

Within a few months after July, 
1948, the first phase of liquidation 
would strike.” The next steps would 
soon follow. 


Final Issue 

None could doubt that the political 
police knew of Life Behind Letters or 
that they were more than postponing 
our arrest in the hope that after the 
Cardinal’s arrest, some of us might 
break down under the accumulated evi- 
dence of our “guilt.” Perhaps they 
thought we might work for the “‘peo- 
ple’s democracy,” as did some “‘feudal 
and bourgeois” remnants not yet en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The time of decision had come. Free- 
dom was the only choice. On different 


* See “Crux,” “Church and Communism in 
Hungary,” sOcIAL ORDER, 2 0o.s. (March, 
1949) 99-105. Eb. 
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roads, in different ways, as opened by 
Providence, each set out after freedom. 

The last number of the underground 
magazine was edited in October and 
distributed in November, 1948. 

Father Borbély narrowly escaped ar- 
rest just after Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
imprisonment, finding refuge in vari- 
ous villages, finally working through 
to Austria. Today he is teaching in a 
seminary far away. 

Father Reisz, his assistant and suc- 
cessor, fled to the American Zone of 
Austria. 

The former Provincial, Father Csav- 
ossy, for twenty years a leader in the 
social apostolate, was dragged from the 
Jesuit house in Budapest by the com- 
muuist police in 1950. It is not known 
whether he is still alive today. 

Father Kerkai, founder, organizer and 
leader of the Catholic Rural Social 
Movement, Kalot, was arrested in Feb- 





ruary, 1949, and condemned to fiye 
years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Takacs, secretary of the Center, 
was arrested and taken to the head. 
quarters of the communist political 
police in Budapest, where he soon died 
under the ordeal of “investigations,” 
uttering nothing that could be used 
against anyone. He is widely venerated 
as a martyr of the virtue of fortitude 
and Jesuit Center work and was al- 
ways a worthy imitator of the vener- 
ated priest, Father J. Kaszab, S.J., whose 
process of beatification has already been 
initiated. He left a wife and a two- 
year old daughter. 

The personal secretary of Father Ker- 
kai, Countess Pongracz, was arrested 
and imprisoned at the same time as the 
apostle of the peasants. 

Finally, the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed by the communist-dominated 
government in 1950. 
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Through eighteen years the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has given valu 
able protection to investors by supervising 
the sale and exchange of all listed securities. 


LIGHT FUR INVESTORS 


Securities and Exchange Commission After Eighteen Years 


THoMas F, SHEA, S.J]. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


In the years 1920 to 1933, 50 billions 
of securities were sold to the public in 
this country. In 1933 one-half were 
utterly worthless. Twenty-five billions 
came out of investors’ pockets during 
that period. 

—Louis Loss, Associate 


General Counsel, SEC’ 


HE figures quoted by Mr. Loss 
tell the story of the stock mar- 
ket crash. 

The eighteen years during which the 
S.E.C. has defended the private inves- 
tor is a period of interest to all who 
would see our principles of free enter- 
prise endure under the present-day at- 
tacks. To a student of social order 
these years carry significance beyond 
the ordinary in evaluating the role of 
self-government in the democratic way 
—in contrast to the totalitarian, 
planned economy that threatens us 
from without. 


A quick review of the stormy years 
in securities before 1929, some recasts 
of reflections made in the early, quiet 
depression years and finally the narra- 
tive of service that the S.E.C. has given 
since 1934, will outline the work of 
the Commission through almost two 
decades. 


1918—Securities Imperiled 


The American public got its first 
big taste of securities after World War 
I. During the war patriotic Ameri- 
cans invested their savings in United 


' Louis Loss, in Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, 1950. 
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States Liberty Bonds, thus learning 
what securities meant. After the war 
promoters sought investors’ money in 
increasing amounts. Fraudulent ven- 
dors persuaded the bondholder to trade 
his slow-growing Government securi- 
ties for high-interest stocks and bonds. 
In many of these trades solid holdings 
were exchanged for unsound and some- 
times worthless certificates. Question- 
able stock and bond issues thrived on 
the rich soil of inexperienced investors. 

Observers in 1918 noted the need 
for some check on the unregulated ex- 
change of securities. But the “gold 
rush” went on through the twenties. 


Vast Expansion 


Besides the loss of personal savings 
through fraudulent security issues, the 
American investor after World War I 
suffered other setbacks. Now, he lacked 
information about what stood behind 
the securities that absorbed his earn- 
ings. The prospective buyer was often 
uninformed of the number of shares 
floated, the holdings of the company, 
the promoter’s take, and the remunera- 
tion of company officials, the character, 
size, and profits of the business, the 
purpose of the issue. He was often 
deprived of a certified financial state- 
ment. Trading was not based on knowl- 
edge but on tips, trends and rumors. 
Even in legitimate business, disclosure 
of pertinent information on securities 
offered was purely voluntary. 

Stock exchanges operated under by- 
laws incapable of coping with the gar- 
gantuan transactions of the day. Util- 
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ity holding companies pyramided oper- 
ating company upon operating com- 
pany to construct vast disconnected 
public utility empires. Investment 
trust companies, buying stock for cir- 
cles of investors, multiplied in number 
and in character to contribute a new 
corps of unregulated, complex finan- 
cial industries. The increase of stock- 
holders grew with the increase of stock 
and made impractical a direct vote by 
the individual in certain corporate af- 
fairs. 

Though investors of the predepres- 
sion era had at most a general notion 
of what it was all about, the wealth 
of the people continued to be chan- 
nelled into the stormy sea of securities 
exchange. 

Another danger to an already top- 
heavy financial structure rose from the 
unrestrained use of credit. Brokers 
themselves financed the transactions of 
their customers. Bankers tended to 
lengthen the term of a loan, reducing 
the liquidity of banks. These prac- 
tices made the decline in prices, once 
started, more precipitous than it might 
have been. 

Reams of securities that proved false 
in the crash destroyed the people’s faith 
in what the exchanges had to offer. 
This lack of confidence in our nation’s 
economic system added to the atmos- 
phere of instability through the depres- 
sion years. People unwilling to invest 
stunted the country’s buying power 
and hence its production. 


Toward Regulation 


The need of legislation for securities 
control found an answer in the “blue- 
sky” laws of forty-three states. These 
laws provided for actual regulation of 
the type of security which may be is- 
sued. There would be more behind 
them as security than the “blue-sky.” 
But, investment trusts, industrial hold- 
ing companies and similar financial su- 
percorporations grew to interstate stat- 
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ure. Because the laws of the various 
states did not complement each other, 
cross-country manipulators could op- 
erate freely outside of their own state, 
Much of the state legislation was whol- 
ly inadequate. The need was for Fed- 
eral legislation of a general character 
which, while in no way interfering 
with sound, honest financing of busi- 
ness interprises, would protect the in- 
vesting public. 

President Roosevelt acknowledged 
that need in his message to Congress 
of March, 1933. 

I recommend to the Congress legislation 
for Federal supervision of traffic in invest- 
ment securities in interstate commerce... 
It should give impetus to honest dealing 
in securities and thereby bring back pub- 
lic confidence . . . The purpose of the leg- 
islation I suggest is to protect the public 


with the least possible interference to hon- 
est business. 


This is but one step in our broad pur- 
pose of protecting investors and depositors. 


The Securities Act of 1933, or the 
“truth in securities act” as it later be- 
came known, is based on the funda- 
mental theory that proper publicity 
can prevent fraudulent transactions 
such as those that had occurred during 
the years before the crash. Congress 
presented the bill for the President’s 
signature on May 27, 1933. The F.T.C. 
administered the Act until 1934. 

With the passage of the Securities 
Exchange Act on June 6, 1934, Con- 
gress formed the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to handle these first 
two statutes. The S.E.C. went into 
action with two new tools for securi- 
ties regulation and added four more 
through the years. 

By first studying the working parts 
of the S.E.C. we will be better pre- 
pared to analyze each of the six stat- 
utes which it today administers. 


The S.E.C. in Action 


President Roosevelt appointed the 
first board of five commissioners, ll 
lawyers, to initiate the action of the 
S.E.C. The Commission assumed. the 
regulatory functions hitherto adminis- 
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tered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Action under its two statutes might 
follow a sequence like this: A complaint 
comes in concerning the issue or ex- 
change of some security. The S.E.C. 
gives the matter careful attention. If 
it appears that a securities statute has 
been violated, an investigation may be 
instigated by any one of the ten re- 
gional S.E.C. offices. Legal action may 
then be taken up by the Commission. 
If the procedure be a civil action, usu- 
ally consisting of an injunction against 
continuance of a violation, it will be 
brought before the five commissioners 
who hold powers tantamount to those 
of a judge. The S.E.C. attorneys will 
carry out the case against the defend- 
ant. On conviction the latter has the 
right to plead his case in the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court. Thus the Commission 
could be conceived to be on a par with 
the District Court in hearing securi- 
ties cases. It does not, however, ob- 
serve all the technical procedures of 
a regular court of law. Criminal cases 
can be turned over to the Department 
of Justice. The S.E.C. investigators 
and attorneys can assist in preparing 
and presenting such cases. In addi- 
tion to this purely judicial action, the 
S.E.C. handles much administrative 
work, especially under the later stat- 
utes. 


Charges and Replies 


Critics of this quasi-judicial privilege 
in a Government agency such as the 
S.E.C. must weigh their charges against 
several grave affirmative arguments: 

1. The S.E.C. protects the private 
investor, who, after all, as a citizen, 
has through the voice of Government 
placed the gavel in S.E.C. hands. 

2. The S.E.C. has precedent in its 
quasi-judicial authority—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been oper- 
ating under a similar structure since 
1887. In the wake of the I.C.C. came: 
the F.T.C., the F.C.C., the N.L.R.B., 
the Federal Power Commission, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 
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3. The S.E.C. can efficiently handle 
its own cases. Securities proceedings 
taken immediately into a Federal Court 
would burden the U. S. courts with 
their volume and intricacy and oppress 
the taxpayer with their cost, as will 
be seen more clearly from what fol- 
lows. 


The S.E.C. in Court 


The meager court record testifies to 
the preventive nature of the S.E.C. 
General rules, opinions and orders, in- 
terpretative opinions and full and free 
communication with the Commission 
and its staff, enable all those concerned 
with the issuance and marketing of 
securities to avoid violations. For in- 
stance, in 1951, the S.E.C. received 
10,100 letters concerned with alleged 
securities violations. From these 1,109 
investigations were prosecuted by the 
Commission and its field offices. The 
record shows only 11 formal cases in- 
stituted during 1951. Of the cases 
taken to court most deal not with 
questions of constitutionality under the 
acts (which were determined in the 
first ten years of the Commission’s 
work) but with problems incident to 
the enforcement of the various acts. 

The criminal cases developed by the 
S.E.C. involve as many varied types of 
evasion of the securities statutes as 
human nature might devise. For the 
most part they are fraud in the pro- 
motion of new businesses, inventions 
and fraternal organizations; fraudulent 
schemes in connection with the sale of 
oil and gas interests and mining ven- 
tures, “front money” schemes, frauds 
perpetrated by brokers and house re- 
ceipts transactions and fraudulent pur- 
chases and sales of securities by corpo- 
rate insiders. In 579 criminal cases de- 
veloped by the Commission up to 1951, 
1,135 defendants have been convicted, 
while only 261 have been acquitted. 

A summary of all injunction cases 
instituted by the Commission from 
1934 to July 1, 1951, gives the fol- 
lowing figures: 
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Actions instituted............... 590 
Injunctions obtained 534 
Actions pending.. 7 
Other dispositions 49 


Tota! , 590 


The Six Securities Statutes 


In addition to the Securities Act of 
1933, and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, Congress later made the S.E.C. 
responsible for the enforcement of four 
more securities statutes. Each of these 
six statutes embraces its own phases 
of the Commission’s history as a pro- 
tector of the investors in corporate se- 
curities. 

The Securities Act of 1933 gave 
needed publicity to securities offerings. 
In its formal appearance the Act is 
an intricate construction legislating in 
detail one of the most complicated 
functions of our modern civilization, 
the sale of securities. In analysis it is 
very simple. The Act prescribes the 
method by which the public is to have 
information concerning salable stock. 

An issuer of securities to be publicly 
offered and sold in interstate commerce 
is required to file with the Commission 
a Registration Statement designed to 
set forth all the material facts known 
to the issuer and the underwriters with 
regard to the company and the securi- 
ties to be sold. The statement must 
include among other things: the char- 
acter, size and profitableness of the 
business, its capitalization, the amount 
paid to the promoters, the number of 
shares to be sold, their value and se- 
curity, the purpose of the issue, options 
outstanding against securities of the 
issuer, remuneration of officers and di- 
rectors and their respective holdings 
in the firm, bonus and profit-sharing 
arrangements, underwriters’ commis- 
sions and pending or threatened litiga- 
tion proceedings. 

The Act also requires that the pros- 
pective investors be furnished informa- 
tion from which an informed judg- 
ment can be made whether or not to 
purchase securities. A Prospectus gives 
the buyer a brief recapitulation of the 
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formal Registration Statement filed 
with the Commission. However, mere- 
ly specifying how the public is to be 
informed in no way stamps securities 
with an S.E.C. seal of approval. The 
investor buys of his own free will. 


A Case History: Tucker 


$20 million lost in the Tucker Cor- 
poration portrays the free will of the 
American investor in the face of in- 
formation registered under the S.E.C. 
regulations. Any of the victims of 
the Tucker fiasco could have found 
that before issuing his stock Tucker 
had admitted to the S.E.C. that: 

1. Of the $20 million, $2.8 million 
was to go immediately to underwriters; 
2. contributing nothing, he himself had 
received $200,000 before the stock is- 
sue; 3. claims of over $1 million were 
already made by Karsten alias Karatz 
(criminal record) against the unborn 
firm; 4. the plant had already drained 
$1 million from the company; 5. the 
car was really undeveloped; 6. Tucker 
had no patents, and the radical features 
of the car were untested; 7. he faced 
lawsuits amounting to $2 million in 
claims. 

In the case of Tucker the S.E.C. had 
performed its duty to the investor by 
demanding the release of this material 
information to the public buyer be- 
fore allowing the sale of stock. The 
public nevertheless bought $20 million 
of worthless securities. 

What would have happened without 
the 1933 Act, if Tucker can still hap- 
pen with it? 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934 


The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
aimed at eliminating manipulation in 
the trading of securities both on the 
organized exchanges and in the over- 
the-counter markets. It gives the pub- 
lic information about the condition otf 
corporations who list securities on any 
national exchanges. It regulates the 
use of credit in securities trading. 

The 1934 Act required all exchanges 
to register with the S.E.C. or to ob- 
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tain an exemption as provided for in 
the statute. Before granting registra- 
tion the S.E.C. sends its field investi- 
gators to check on the operations of 
the exchanges. The Commission ex- 
amined the constitutions, by-laws, rules 
and regulations of the some forty ex- 
changes that answered the call for reg- 
istration or pleaded for exemption. Ex- 
emption from the Securities Exchange 
Act is granted to exchanges handling 
a limited or special kind of transaction 
where registration would prove highly 
impractical for both parties. 

When S.E.C. men investigated the 
exchanges in the years after 1934, 
many exchanges amended their rules, 
practices and organizations. Some ex- 
changes had worked under a constitu- 
tion that prohibited the exchange’s ef- 
fective assumption of responsibility. 


The Whitney Scandal 


The reform of the New York Stock 
Exchange is a perfect example of the 
needed reorganization. In 1937, after 
a careful examination, S.E.C. publicly 
requested the New York Stock Ex- 
change to work out a plan for reor- 
ganization. A detailed report was made 
by an independent committee. It rec- 
ognized that national securities ex- 
changes are public institutions, and it 
provided a plan for a modern adminis- 
trative organization. Six weeks after 
the report reached the S.E.C., Richard 
Whitney & Co. was suspended for in- 
solvency in a nation-shaking exposal of 
embezzlement. Within a few months 
the New York Stock Exchange did 
business under a radically revised con- 
stitution and a newly elected adminis- 
tration. 

One phase of informing the public 
under the 1934 Act is carried out by 
throwing light on the holdings of com- 
pany presidents, secretaries, board mem- 
bers and other major stockholders. A 
tradition grew up in the financial com- 
munity which overlooked profits made 
by these corporation insiders from spec- 
ulation on knowledge gained by the ad- 
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vantage of their position. This easy 
money slipped by as emolument for the 
corporate officer. 

The president of one corporation testi- 
fied that he and his brothers controlled 
the company with a little over 10 per cent 
of the shares; that shortly before the com- 
pany passed a dividend, they disposed of 
their holdings for upward of $16,000,000 
and later repurchased them for about 
$7,000,000 showing a profit of approx- 
imately $9,000,000 on the transaction. 
There are many other instances where in- 
siders either personally or through the 
medium of holding companies participated 
largely in profits derived from the use of 
information not procurable by the invest- 
ing public.” 

The Securities Exchange Act checks 
these questionable activities in two 
ways. 1. Officers, directors, and hold- 
ers of ten percent or more of the regis- 
tered stock, must file reports of their 
holdings and any change of holdings 
in their own company. 2. Profits ob- 
tained by any of these persons from 
transactions completed within six 
months in securities of corporations 
with which they are associated may 
be recovered by the corporation or by 
any security holder in its behalf. 


Over-the-Counter Markets 


Dwarfing this regulated area is the 
trading carried on outside the stock ex- 
changes, called over-the-counter trad- 
ing. Over-the-counter issues are esti- 
mated, at seventy to every one listed 
issue. Through the Maloney Amend- 
ment Congress granted power to reg- 
ulate this vast and often hidden trade 
route in broad and rather undefined 
terms. With that lead the S.E.C. 
brought many brokers and dealers to 
the observance of securities regulations. 
However, over-the-counter trading is 
by no means under the same canons as 
transactions done on a regulated ex- 
change. 

Under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 initial registration statements 
must be kept up to date by periodic 


* Senate Committee Report No. 792, 73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session, 1934. 
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reports. This prohibits the obsolescence 
of facts published at the first issue of 
a stock. The 1934 Act lengthened the 
stride taken in the Securities Act of 
1933 toward investor protection by 
maintaining “truth in securities.” 


Holding Companies 

Electric and gas utility firms gave 
a new twist to corporate finance. These 
companies operate on a regional instead 
of national scale, because power and 
gas are delivered more economically 
within a limited area. In the twenties 
certain holding companies grabbed up 
these utility properties to build exten- 
sive utility empires. For example, the 
consolidated assets of the Associated 
Gas and Electric system, now in bank- 
ruptcy, grew from approximately $6 
million in 1923 to $1 billion in 1929, 
$994 million in six years! Such com- 
plex and overcapitalized structures re- 
sulted in steadily diminishing co-ordina- 
tion and efficiency, huge losses to 
American investors and bankruptcy for 
many subsidiaries. It is estimated that 
during 1924 to 1930 utility holding 
companies floated some $5 billion of se- 
curities, the great bulk of which went 
not to build or improve utility proper- 
ties, but to purchase already outstand- 
ing voting securities of operating util- 
ity companies. National interest sought 
a constructive program to rehabilitate 
and simplify the corporate structures 
of these utilities holding companies. 

The Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 is designed to: 1. strengthen 
capital in utilities systems; 2. return 
control over the nation’s utilities to 
local management; 3. return regulation 
of utilities to their respective states. 

The “death sentence” of the Act or- 
ders companies that have registered 
with the S.E.C. to simplify any utility 
pyramid to a single or one-type utility 
with a provision for related incidental 
businesses, such as a coal mine supply- 
ing an electric plant. In eliminating 
the economically unsound concentration 
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of utilities control, it redistributes vot- 
ing power to the shareholders of actual 
cperating companies. 

The simplification clause of the Act 
liquidates itself as utilities are freed 
from the grasp of grandfather and 
great-grandfather holding companies. 
To 1951, 753 electric, gas and non- 
utility companies with assets of $10, 
310,507,000 received their independ- 
ence. An annual saving to consumers 
of $90,000,000—thanks to the work 
done by the S.E.C. 


The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 


This Act provides a further protec- 
tion for the investor. Integrated with 
the Securities Act of 1933, it insures 
the investor that the person entrusted 
with his bond, note, debentures, etc., 
will live up to the contract made in a 
securities transaction. The Trust In- 
denture Act of 1939 eliminated provi- 
sions previously incorporated in inden- 
tures to exculpate the trustee. 

To guide the inexperienced investor, 
an innovation rose up amid the tumult 
of pre-depression securities transactions, 
the investment trust which pools the 
funds of a number of persons for in- 
vestment in securities. The portfolio 
of one such trust (Bankers Securities 
Corp.) contained securities of compa- 
nies engaged in a great variety of enter- 
prises: railroads, utilities, banks, news- 
papers, insurance companies, industrial 
companies of every kind, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, retail houses, department 
stores and many others. By 1929 in- 
vestment companies were being created 
at the rate of almost one a day. They 
held $7,000,000,000 of the nation’s 
wealth in days when people did not 
speak in billions. 

The assets of the investment trust, 
since they are completely liquid and 
readily negotiable, are vitally associated 
with the national economy and easy 
prey for exploitation. No specific 
amount of capital was required to or- 
ganize an investment trust. Inside the 
trust, brokers, bankers and dealers 
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could dominate the board of directors 
and control the management of the in- 
vestment trust—and its assets—to ad- 
vance their private causes to the detri- 
ment of investment company holders. 


Necessary Legislation 


Men of the investment company in- 
dustry itself took first place in the 
ranks seeking legislation. Four objec- 
tives define the purpose of the Invest- 
ment Company Act to register and reg- 
ulate companies engaged in investing, 
reinvesting, and trading securities: 

1. bankers, brokers, commercial bank- 
ers, principal underwriters, etc., may 
not form more than a minority on in- 
vestment company boards. This pre- 
vents them from using investment 
company assets to assist them in under- 
writing activities; 

2. shareholders have a right to vote 
on change of policy or statute of a 
company, directors, approval of invest- 
ment advisor, ratification of account- 
ants, etc.—a greater participation in 
management by security holders; 

3. by regulating types and classes of 
stocks and bonds issued, holders are 
assured of a feasible capital structure; 

4. financial statements containing 
prescribed information are published 
semiannually to let stockholders know 
“‘what’s going on inside.” Accounting 
systems are regulated and certified. 

The Investment Company Act of 
1940 reminds business of its professional 
obligations in preventing fraud and 
manipulation by those who handle 
other people’s money. 


Proxy Protection 


The last tool given to the S.E.C. fol- 
lowed from a study of advisor services 
ancillary to investment trust study. 
The Investment Advisors Act prohibits 
registered investment advisors from 
employing any device, scheme or artifice 
to defraud any client or prospective 
client. By 1949, 1,044 investment ad- 
visors were registered with the S.E.C. 
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What happened to the proxy vote 
during this quarter century of corpora- 
tion history? At one time a sharehold- 
ers’ meeting meant. shareholders 
attended. With the growth of corpora- 
tions, Companies sent out proxies as an 
effective means for the shareholders’ 
control of their own corporate proper- 
ty. This was all right. The proxy 
vote used rightly protects the holders’ 
interests. But the proxy can become a 
tormality, a field of legal jargon hiding 
snares from the uninitiated shareholder. 
A falsified proxy, by disclosing insuf- 
ficient information or misinforming 
altogether, leads the shareholder to yield 
his vote to the arbitrary use of the 
corporate insiders. 

Thus, by failing to disclose essential 
information Ward LaFrance induced 
shareholders to sell their stock at $28 
when it was worth $45.° 

Now, under the S.E.C., full disclos- 
ure accompanies the proxy. The duty 
of the Commission to provide rules and 
regulations for soliciting by proxy de- 
veloped gradually with the passing of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act of 1935, the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. First it required the cor- 
poration to describe the matter to be 
acted on at shareholders’ meetings, and 
it restricted false or misleading state- 
ments. Later it ordered information 
presented in such a way as to enable 
each investor to vote intelligently. 

The six securities statutes put the 
S.E.C. in a key position as an observer 
of financial affairs in the U. S. and 
abroad. 

Other Activities 


At home, records of orders and in- 
junctions contribute to a securities vi- 
olations file, a list of former trespassers 
open to the inquiring investor. Prompt- 
ed by the fund of information con- 
tained with the registered statements of 








* Cf. David C. Bayne, S.J., “Corporate Dic- 
tatorship,” social ORDER, 1 (November, 
1951) 395. 
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securities issuers, the Commission fos- 
tered extensive research in accounting 
practices. As a result a new uniformity 
has arisen in systems of accounting. 
But this is a study in itself. 

From abroad are recorded interna- 
tional influences in financial and eco- 
nomic matters. 

1. The S.E.C. registers securities is- 
sued by foreign companies in the United 
States and surveys the transactions of 
their securities. 

2. It prepares reports on regulations 
activities in foreign markets. 

3. It notes how foreign capital con- 
trols affect U. S. investors abroad. 


Another important public service of 
the S.E.C. is an interpretative and ad- 
visory division to answer requests of 
attorneys, accountants, and persons en- 
gaged in specialized fields of the secur- 
ities business. The Commission also 
maintains a separate division of opinion 
writing to aid in the preparation of 
findings, opinions, and orders which it 
has promulgated in contested cases aris- 
ing under the securities statutes. 

Activities like these are not merely 
curious by-products of a Government 
agency. They are guiding lights to the 
investor who looks for a fair deal in 
securities exchange. 
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What Did the Bishops Say? 


Their annual statements cover many sub- 
jects — like strikes, employer responsibility, 
the family, reorganization of society, women, 
unlimited competition, public housing, the 
farm, work conditions, racism, unionization, 


etc. 


The social views thus expressed make ex- 
cellent material for study clubs and classes, 
especially as analyzed by the expert, Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., formerly of Catholic University 
(now of Georgetown University). 


Social Thought of the American Hierarchy 


25c; 5—$1; 50—$9; 100—$15; 500—$65; 1000—$120. 
SOCIAL ORDER BOOKLET DEPT. 
3655 West Pine, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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Since 1929 American stock exchanges have 
assumed increasingly significant responsi- 
bilities for self-regulation in protecting the 
investments of some 6.5 million stockholders. 


JUSTICE IN STUCK EXCHANGES 


An Example of Effective Self-Regulation 


FRANCIS J. CoRRIGAN 


Saint Louis University 


HEN Keith Funston said, “‘it’s 
time for the security industry 
to resign its role as whipping 
boy,” he had something. And as presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
he knew what he was talking about. 
Today a growing army of share owners 


/ 


(almost 614% million by a recent Brook- 
ings Institute check) agree with him. 
After the stock market crash in 
1929, the public and the government 
demanded a victim. The New York 
Stock Exchange was selected to fill the 
leading role, and it has served that posi- 
tion for more than twenty years. It 
is time to re-evaluate, critically and 
fairly, the position of stock exchanges 
as an essential part of our business life. 
A century ago, ownership of wealth 
largely took the form of possession of 
tangible physical property such as farm 
land, merchandise and real estate. With 
the growth of the corporate device, 
which stressed limited liability and 
transfer of ownership, control of wealth 
has come today to be represented large- 
ly by paper claims to property. These 
pieces of paper are stocks and bonds, 
which can be bought and sold in small 
denominations, and which are freely 
traded on the stock exchanges. These 
are simply organized localities, where 
buyers and sellers of securities meet. 
In the United States, twenty ex- 


changes — some in such unexpected 
places as Richmond and Colorado 
Springs — have accepted for trading 
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purposes stocks and bonds with a total 
market value on the New York ex- 
change as of October 31, 1952 of 
$212,500,816,536. Stock exchanges are 
big business. 


Socially Important 


These security markets are as eco- 
nomically and socially useful as depart- 
ment stores since they provide a broad 
and active market for securities. With- 
out them stocks and bonds would be 
as hard to move as electric fans in Feb- 
ruary. In a capitalistic society, indi- 
viduals in going to a security market 
and offering to invest their savings in 
this industry or that, ie. by “voting 
with their dollars,” make known to 
business enterprises the industries which 
are promising and those which are not. 
Efficient allocation and utilization of 
our country’s economic resources is 
contingent upon the proper perform- 
ance of the investment function. 

As Secretary of the Treasury in 
Washington’s cabinet, Alexander Ham- 
ilton engaged in a bit of horse-trading. 
By agreeing with Thomas Jefferson to 
move the national capital to Philadel- 
phia, Hamilton was able to consolidate 
the debts of the Continental Congress 
and the 13 colonies into a single bond 
issue of $80,000,000. These govern- 
ment securities created the need of a 
market place or stock exchange, because 
these early investors, like their 6,500,- 
000 descendants today, were reluctant 
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to place their savings in stocks or bonds, 
if these securities could not be easily 
sold again. Fluidity of investment is 
obtained through the operation of a 
security market, whether it is a highly 
organized stock exchange like today’s 
New York Stock Exchange or a crude 
meeting place set up under a button- 
wood tree at 68 Wall Street, as in the 
days of Alexander Hamilton. 


Necessary Services 


If security markets are to fulfill these 
economic objectives and serve society 
in an economic and useful manner, 
members of exchanges must recognize 
the general welfare. A security ex- 
change, like a business establishment, 
must not conduct its operations in any 
way that could possibly harm those 
who use its facilities or who are af- 
tected by its operations. The health 
department would close a restaurant 
which persisted in serving contaminated 
food. Similarly, a security market has 
an obligation to serve the community in 
such a way that the interests of those 
who employ its services or who are af- 
fected by its operations will be en- 
riched, not harmed. What are these 
obligations? 

First of all, security markets should 
strive to establish an equal opportunity 
among all those who do business there, 
so that all buyers and all sellers will be 
on an equal footing, Consequently, 
they must see to it that basic informa- 
tion for making sound choices is readily 
available. Finally, while stock ex- 
changes do not set security prices 
(which are determined only by what 
buyers are willing to bid and sellers are 
willing to offer) the exchanges, how- 
ever, must see to it that prices are the 
result of a fair and orderly security 
market. 

A fair security market would be one 
in which no one need fear for the in- 
tegrity of his broker, the safety of his 
funds or the possibility that price for- 
mation is artificially controlled. An 
orderly market is one in which there 
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are no sudden fluctuations in security 
prices and therefore one which makes 
no unnecessary adverse contribution to 
the well-being of the community. 
There has been a tendency in the past 
for practices to develop in security mar- 
kets which have interfered with their 
maximum social usefulness. Hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency conducted from 
1932 to 1934, filling 12,000 pages of 
testimony, unearthed shocking revela- 
tions of irregularities and carelessness, 
of irresponsibility and abuse of trust, 
of artificial manipulation of security 
prices by prominent individuals en- 
gaged in the security business during 
the late twenties. If security markets 
are prostituted in this manner, then the 
establishment of fair and orderly mar- 
kets will be inhibited, and the com- 
munity which depends upon these 
markets will suffer, as the transfer of 
securities from one individual to an 
other involves the general welfare. 
Accordingly, the question at once 
becomes a problem of social control of 
exchanges to protect the liquid wealth 
of the nation and to prevent losses 
through deception and fraud. The sub- 
ordination of activities in security mar- 
kets to the general welfare of the 
community can be attained only by a 
combination of the ordering forces of 
self-government and social controls in 
the security markets concerned and 
governmental legislation. 


Joint Surveillance 


In the case of the largest security 
market in the world, the New York 
Stock Exchange (which we shall simply 
call ‘The Exchange”), all three of 
these ordering forces of control are now 
employed. With the passage of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934, the Fed- 
eral government actively entered into 
the regulation of security markets. 
Much has been written on the work of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, which was authorized by Con- 
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eress to administer this legislation. 
Little is known, however, of the self- 
soverning efforts exercised by the 
Exchange in cooperation with the Com- 
mission in a joint effort to secure a 
proper functioning of this security 
market in the interests of the social 
welfare. 

Experience seems to show that joint 
policing of exchange operations is most 
successful. If exchanges alone have 
complete supervision of security mar- 
kets, the interests of society could, in 
time, be neglected. On the other hand, 
exclusive control by the government, 
undertaken in default of exchange self- 
regulation, could be equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Government could become over- 
zealous in its supervision of exchanges, 
so that, perhaps unwittingly, it might 
tend in the process of supervision to 
develop witch-hunting _ tendencies. 
These tendencies could contribute to 
the destruction of the normal function- 
ing of the security markets so that the 
economic objectives of the market will 
not be fulfilled as effectively as other- 
wise possible. The proper relations be- 
tween government and security ex- 
changes was succinctly expressed by 
Justice William O. Douglas, former 
Chairman of the Commission, when he 
wrote: 

My philosophy was and is that the na- 

tional securities exchanges should be so 

organized as to be able to take on the job 
of policing their members so that it would 
be unnecessary for the Government to in- 
terfere with their business, and that they 
should demonstrate by action that they 
were so organized. Now that is some- 
thing more than cooperation. That is 
letting the exchanges take the leadership 
with Government playing a residual role. 

Government walk keep the shotgun, so 

to speak, behind the door, loaded, well 

oiled, cleaned, ready for use but with the 
hope it would never have to be used.? 

As the success of a program of social 
regulation of security markets rests 
largely on self-government and social 
controls of the exchanges themselves, 


* W. O. Douglas, Democracy and Finance, 
Yale Press, New Haven, 1940, p. 82. 
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attention in this article will be directed 
to these activities as they are carried on 
today by the Exchange. 


Areas of Control 


There are three main areas of self- 
government in which the Exchange has 
taken an active part so that a fair and 
orderly security market might be estab- 
lished. 

The first area in which the Exchange 
had been particularly vigorous long be- 
fore the creation of the S.E.C., is in 
the listing, i.e., admission of securities 
to trading privileges on the Exchange. 
Adolph Berle writes: 

The most forward looking steps in fi- 
nance taken during the 1925-1929 boom 
were not taken by the government, but by 
that most maligned institution, the New 
York Stock Exchange. I speak from expe- 
rience. As a seeker after clean finance, 
the only friendly shoulder I found to weep 
on was the expert staff of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the listing committee 
of that Exchange made more forward 
steps during that period than any other 
body in the United States. They are con- 
tinuing and accelerating that work now. 
I mention this as an illustration to show 
what can be done when business men 
themselves decide to protect their public. 
Other businesses can do likewise. This 
is a moral responsibility. Incidentally, 
safety lies that way.’ 

The Exchange has a singular respon- 
sibility to the general welfare to per- 
mit no issues of securities to be added 
to its list that have been issued fraud- 
ulently or do not represent substantial 
going concerns. The Exchange, in an 
effort to further sound choices, requires 
from corporations, whose shares are to 
be listed, all information reasonably es- 
sential to further accurate judgment 
about values. 

The company seeking listing priv- 
ileges is required to meet certain well- 
defined and rigid qualifications. Of 
these qualifications, the following are 
representative of what is required. 
There must be national interest, not 


2 A. Berle as quoted in R. L. Weissman, 
The New Wall Street, Harper, New York, 
1939, p. 111. 
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only in the company and its products, 
but also in its securities. The com- 
pany’s demonstrated earning power, 
under competitive conditions, should 
be at least one million dollars a year, 
after all charges and all taxes. The 
company must possess net tangible as- 
sets of at least seven million dollars. It 
must also submit comprehensive finan- 
cial statements annually and earnings 
statements quarterly. Other pertinent 
information, without which the in- 
vestor could not judge the value of the 
security, must be made conveniently 
available. 

The Exchange’s listing requirements 
have had a singular effect in raising the 
standards of both corporate accounting 
and corporate financial publicity. Today 
investors and others interested in cor- 
porate and financial practices have a 
plethora of information to guide them 
in appraising the amount of risk in- 
volved. 


Protecting Investor 


The second area of Exchange self- 
government is the rules and regulations 
designed by the Exchange to protect 
the interests of the investor. If a wid- 
ow decides to buy five shares of General 
Motors common stock, she must ask 
one of the investment firms holding 
membership in the Exchange to handle 
her transaction, as only members are 
permitted to buy and sell on the floor 
of the Exchange. The legal relation- 
ship of principal and agent is imme- 
diately created when the widow, who 
is the principal, authorizes the member 
firm, who is the agent, to buy the se- 
curity. The law has long recognized 
the fundamental right of the principal 
to recover damages resulting from 
fraudulent acts of his agent. This 
right will be meaningless if the agent 
goes bankrupt or is financially unable 
to meet his claims. The Exchange be- 
lieves that this fundamental right to 
recovery for damages should be but- 
tressed and implemented by specific 
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rules and regulations, which would be 
designed to prevent fraud or bank- 
ruptcy from ever arising. As a result, 
member firms have a better record of 
solvency than banks, financial institu- 
tions and businesses in general. In 51 
years, the percentage of solvency has 
averaged the extraordinarily high rate 
of 99.73 per cent. Since 1938 no mem- 
ber firm has gone into bankruptcy. 


Check Solvency 


Some 900 rules and regulations, 
which are to be found in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Exchange, pro- 
tect the investor against fraudulent acts 
or malpractices of his agent. These 
rules are pervasive and sweeping in 
character, so that it may be said that 
every phase of the agent’s business is 
subjected to some Exchange regulation. 

As a protection against insolvency 
of a member firm, the Exchange re- 
quires periodic audits of customer’s ac 
counts. These audits, designed as a 
safeguard against fraud or imminent 
financial difficulties of member firms, 
call for a careful checking of securities 
held in safekeeping for investors. A 
firm of public auditors which examines 
the credit balances and the securities 
held for investors are required by the 
Exchange to communicate directly with 
the investors concerned. Any irregu- 
larities on the part of a member firm 
with a credit balance or security be- 
longing to someone else will be quickly 
unearthed. As a further protection in 
this regard, the Exchange maintains a 
corps of trained auditors who travel 
throughout the country making “sur- 
prise” examinations of member firms’ 
records and checking adherence to Ex- 
change rules. 

In a further way to merit public 
trust, the Exchange requires member 
firms to offer copies of their financial 
statements to the customers of the 
member firms. A prospective investor 
can determine for himself if the mem- 
ber firm he is planning to engage as his 
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gent for buying and selling securities 
is financially responsible. All member 
firms are required to conduct their busi- 
ness operations as a partnership. The 
investor benefits in that member firms 
are forbidden by the Exchange to hide 
behind the facade of the corporate de- 
vice with its limited liability as a means 
of operating their business. Only part- 
nerships with unlimited liability may 
be members of the Exchange. 

An individual who is ill and calls a 
doctor expects professional competence 
in the physician. The physician de- 
serves that confidence only if he has 
earned it by a thorough understanding 
and knowledge of his business, which 
is medicine. In the purchase or sale of 
securities, the principle is the same. The 
investor wants the very best financial 
advice obtainable from his broker. In 
order to bring some degree of profes- 
sional competence to the field of invest- 
ments, the Exchange supervises the em- 
ployment of those individuals who give 
advice and negotiate purchases or sales 
for investors. These individuals are 
known as “registered representatives,” 
and are employed by member firms. ~ 

Representatives must serve an ap- 
prenticeship of at least six months, 
after which they must pass a qualifying 
examination in Exchange regulations 
and the basic elements of the securities 
business. Before the employment of a 
representative is finally approved, 
intensive character investigation and 
scrutiny of his past employment record 
are made by outside investigators em- 
ployed by the Exchange. This security 
check is similar in nature but not in 
degree to that of the F.B.I. The Ex- 
change’s employees observe additional 
rules which regulate outside business 
activities, Compensation, secret rebates 
to customers and sharing in the profits 
of customers’ accounts. If a representa 
tive violates these rules and regulations, 
the Exchange has the right to discipline 
not only the representative but even his 
employer, the member firm which em- 
ployed him. 
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The major rules which have been 
self-imposed by the Exchange have been 
mentioned. A reading of the Ex- 
change’s constitution will show many 
more. It may truly be said that no 
other business, not even commercial 
banking, is more regulated than the 
Exchange. Like all other human insti- 
tutions, the Exchange is not perfect. 
All that can be demanded is a desire to 
improve and a record of improvement. 
An examination of the Exchange today 
shows that both of these are clearly evi- 
dent. 

Enforcing Regulations 

The third area of self-government is 
the enforcement of Exchange rules. A 
law will become a dead-letter unless it 
is vigorously enforced. The Exchange 
has shown itself determined, not only 
to promulgate a host of regulations, but 
to see that these rules are observed. 

The Exchange’s constitution confers 
broad powers upon it in handling dis- 
ciplinary proceedings involving mem- 
bers. The Exchange has the power to 
expel, suspend, fine or censure a mem- 
ber, the severity of the offense dictating 
the type of discipline to be invoked. 
The Exchange’s Board of Governors 
both determines if the accused member 
is guilty and fixes the penalty. The 
findings of the Board are final and con- 
clusive. There is no appeal. The 
charges are presented entirely by lay- 
men. No accused member may be rep- 
resented by legal counsel. 

At the present time, the infrequent 
need for disciplinary action attests to 
the effectiveness of the self-governing 
machinery of the Exchange. The Com- 
mission reports’ that for all the na- 
tional security exchanges in the coun- 
try as of the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, four exchanges 
reported taking disciplinary action 
against sixteen members, member firms, 
partners and employees of member 
firms. The action reported included 


8 Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Seventeenth Annual Report, 1951, p. 27. 
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fines aggregating $8,850.00; suspension 
of an individual member for a period 
of three months; censure of individuals 
or firms for infractions of the rules, 
and warnings against further violations. 
The record of the Exchange is also 
worthy of comment. Coyle writes: 
From 1938 to the present time, a period 
of over 12 years, the Board has heard 17 
cases resulting from charges of miscon- 
duct or of failure to use the diligence ex- 
pected of members. Five members were 
expelled; eight were suspended for periods 
ranging from two months to three years, 
and four cases were terminated by censure 
and fine.‘ 


Seeks Public Trust 


Woven persistently through the fab- 
ric of Exchange self-government is the 
aim of meriting public trust. The fact 
that it has not only integrated the var- 
ious rules and regulations, some of which 
were described in this article, into its 
day-to-day operations but that they 
have been vigorously enforced is mani- 
fest evidence of the Exchange’s efforts. 

In the matter of protecting the pub- 
lic interest, the problems of a steel 
company, union organization, stock ex- 
change, or any other group are much 
the same. The public interest must 
have two other safeguards. One meth- 
od of safeguarding the general welfare 
is by an increase in the participation 
of economic affairs of society by the 
federal government. The duty of gov- 
ernment is clear: it has the positive 
duty to take care of the nation’s pub- 
lic and common interests. Its sphere 
of activity should begin where that of 
private groups ends. Granted basic de- 
sire for the common good, government 
should supply only what is beyond the 
authority or the power of individuals 
and particular groups to provide for 
themselves. However, it is uneconom- 
ic and unacceptable to Americans for 
government to usurp functions and re- 


* F. J. Coyle, “Business Conduct and the 
New York Stock Exchange,” in P. H. 
Lohman and F. M. Ricciardi, eds., Wall 
Street Explains its Operations to a Visit- 
ing University Class, New York Institute 
of Finance, New York, 1951, p. 21. 
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sponsibilities from private groups, 
where these groups demonstrate by ac- 
tion that they are capable of discharg- 
ing their own responsibilities. 

To think of the economic welfare 
of the people in terms of government 
only is fatal. If society and its insti- 
tutions fail in their responsibilities and 
passively permit the government to 
keep on tinkering with its delicate eco- 
nomic machinery, the mechanism may 
break down and cease to function. _ 

The other way of satisfying the pub- 
lic interest is by the members of a par- 
ticular group, whether members of a 
stock exchange, labor union or any 
group, working out some sort of a 
wider, institutional arrangement by 
which, through the operation of self- 
government and social controls, the in- 
terests of the group can be coordinated 
with those of society. This is the bet- 
ter method, for it is consistent with 
common sense, will insure the growing 
vitality of our institutions and makes 
for peace and harmony in the commu- 
nity. Under such a plan, the role of 
government would be that of a co- 
ordinating force, sitting on the side- 
lines as it were, stimulating the mem- 
bers of the group and umpiring the 
rules of the game. Utmost freedom 
would be left to the private groups, 
provided that their actions coincided 
with the pattern dictated by the pub- 
lic interest. Government would then 
serve all its citizens, not dominate them 
for the sake of a particular class or 
party. 

The Exchange today is making defi- 
nite progress along this second course 
of action. In electing to follow this 
socially desirable path, the Exchange 
assures itself of a long life as a grow- 
ing, useful public institution. Mr. 
Funston spoke the truth when he said, 
“If we do not qualify as a public serv- 
ant, we should be put out of business.” 
If the Exchange continues to pursue its 
progressive program of  self-govern- 
ment, there is little danger that will 
happen. 
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MALAGAS BISHUP HERRERA 


An Outstanding Lay and Episcopal Social Leader 


EpwAarD JAMES SCHUSTER 


St. Louis University 


NGEL HERRERA — lawyer, 
journalist, lay apostle of Cath- 
olic Action, priest and bishop 

—evidently is a man whose personality 
has many facets. Of these, at least 
three are of universal significance: his 
love for Spain, his social consciousness 
and his zeal for Catholic Action. 

Born in the shadow of Carlist wars 
and other dynastic disputes, witness- 
ing, as a boy of twelve, the final dis- 
memberment of Spain’s empire in 1898, 
Angel Herrera was impressed at an 
early age by the complexity of his be- 
loved fatherland. He soon came to 
know at first hand, almost, the diverse 
and conflicting influences which had 
formed and then were dividing modern 
Spain. Even more was he aware of the 
cogency of historical factors. For 
Spain’s apparent paradoxes, he knew, 
were natural consequences of her social, 
economic and political evolution. Yet 
even as a young man Herrera seems not 
to have been confused by contradicting 
currents of contemporary _ political 


thought. Above the shouts of states-- 


men and demagogues there arose an- 
other voice. More insistent than com- 
plex legalistic, materialistic, or aca- 
demic discussions he heard the still, sad 
murmur of humanity. 


Sought Concrete Reform 
Employing his advanced educational 
opportunities to maximum advantage, 
he soon came to appreciate a vital dis- 
tinction — the difference between ab- 
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An outstanding Catholic scholar and lay 
apostle, Angel Herrera, present bishop of 
Malaga, Spain, has become a vigorous ‘ex- 
ponent of social reformism in his country. 


stract, sterile talk, however passionate 
its inflection — and genuine thought 
which leads to concrete, constructive 
action. Spain’s former greatness, her 
gradual but complete decline from 
world power to her present status as 
an underprivileged nation he under- 
stood. Moreover he saw the rationaliza- 
tions by which Spaniards could console 
themselves in present defeat by point- 
ing to glorious achievements in the 
sixteenth century, Golden Age of His- 
panic splendor. This escape complex 
was clear to Herrera. Its recognition 
reveals the realist who was to balance 
the exalted idealist that Herrera also 
was. Herrera saw the situation, the 
tragic interrogation marks of perpetual 
poverty, of undernourishment and 
creeping despair. Specific abuses de- 
manded correction. Between 1886, 
when Herrera was born, and 1931, 
when the monarch abdicated, an unsta- 
ble, ill-balanced national organization 
was extending and perpetuating inse- 
curity. 

The net result of all this was the 
same, whether it was accounted for in 
terms of starvation wages, intolerable 
working conditions, inadequate food, 
clothing or shelter, illiteracy and gen- 
eral ignorance, inadequate hygiene and 
public health provisions, or antiquated, 
unproductive systems of land tenure 
and cultivation. Moreover the bril- 
liant oratory centered upon these themes 
did not cast any true light upon them 
or ameliorate conditions which were 
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destroying the nation. Instead, like 
distorted illumination, speeches became 
substitutes for remedial action. 


Understood His People 


Herrera saw that in their broadest 
interpretations these evils of the age 
derived without exception from a want 
of balance among material, intellectual 
and spiritual factors. Yet the Spanish 
people, the great masses of humble 
workers and their families, were sound 
—as they still are. Religious tradition 
had never quite disappeared from among 
them. And this faith had persisted 
despite the scandals of extravagance, 
arrogance, profligacy and dissipation 
among rulers and the rich. 

Furthermore, under the vague desig- 
nation of Spanish Individualism, an- 
other belief persisted — a fierce con- 
sciousness of the dignity of man. Faith 
in the abiding nobility of the human 
individual is deep-rooted in Catholic 
countries. And in the Iberian penin- 
sula the monotonous pattern of feudal- 
ism never attained complete domina- 
tion. Healthy vestiges of early Ger- 
manic (Visigothic) love of individual 
freedom long survived in Spain. The 
many, diverse and liberal provisions of 
regional fueros, or local charters con- 
taining bills of rights, testify to the 
permanence of this attitude. So also 
do numerous historical aspects of the 
Spanish system of land tenure, notably 
the ejido. 

In spite of these survivals, a variety 
of factors tended to limit or to obscure 
individual values, while exalting privi- 
lege of position. Thus the persistence 
of Spanish individualism, but even 
more, the dynamic social consciousness 
of Catholicism, faced strong and subtle 
opponents. The positive, spiritual and 
free qualities of the Christian soul were 
partially paraylzed by the proximity 
of Mohammedanism. Eight centuries 
of Arabic rule in the Iberian Peninsula 
had left their mark upon the national 
character, especially in a rather uni- 
versal tendency toward apathy, indif- 
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conditions. After 1492 other, even 
more complex and obscure influences 
were brought to bear during the new 
period of nationalism and empire. 

All these circumstances Angel Her- 
rera came to understand with increas- 
ing insight as his studies progressed. 
He realized, too, that such complex so- 
cial or economic problems, with their 
political overtones, cannot be solved by 
the mere application of a formula, no 
matter how accurate or true it may 
be. He understood that there is little 
absolute or automatic about human na- 
ture. Neither is there some neat or 
constant law whose application to any 
situation, ex opere operato, guaran- 
tees success. Above all, the intangible, 
infinite powers of the human soul must 
be taken into account, as they modify, 
promote or defeat the plans of theo- 
rists. A real solution, an abiding amel- 
ioration of conditions, must wait upon 
other measures. Here Herrera was 
quick to recognize the contributions of 
many illustrious predecessors in Spain. 


Drew from Tradition 


Among these, two Spaniards stand 
out from all the rest in representing 
the Catholic attitude in its fullest im- 
plications. Juan Luis Vives (1492- 
1540) and Jaime Balmes (1810-1848), 
layman and priest, stand at the thresh- 
hold and the close of Spain’s period of 
maximum accomplishments. Yet both 
embodied sound Catholic principles in 
their thought and action. Quite rea- 
sonably, therefore, both men—human- 
ists in the fullest sense—devoted their 
talents to the solution of contemporary 
social problems. Strictly speaking, Vives 
is perhaps the first true sociologist in 
all history (although the term may be 
applied broadly to some of the classi- 
cal philosophers, notably to Plato). 
Juan Luis Vives in De Subventione 
Pauperum (1526) deals not only with 
the problems of the indigent, but also 
with related social and economic ques- 
tions. 
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In Balmes one discerns a constant in- 
terest in man’s social problems. His 
Protestantism Compared With Cathol- 
icism in Their Relations to European 
Civilization deals primarily with situa- 
tions and problems involving social jus- 
tice or distributive justice. Balmes con- 
stantly emphasized the social as well as 
the individual implications of ethics: 

So intimate is the relationship of 

morality to the good of the individual, of 

society, and of the human race, that at 
first sight these values seem to inter- 
mingled; where individual or general use- 
fulness is found, there also are present 
certain moral concepts which restrain or 

1] de 1 

guide. ... 

Herrera was the heir to their best 
thoughts. But he possessed even more. 


Applied Encyclicals 


In broad outline the great social en- 
cyclicals of the Roman pontiffs pro- 
vide an unfailing solution for ques- 
tions fundamental to man’s welfare. 
Because Herrera’s vision knew no 
national boundaries, he sought to find 
and to apply universal principles. In 
this one observes again how well he is 
endowed with an alert and realistic so- 
cial consciousness. 

In his law studies, subsequently also 
as journalist and organizer of Catholic 
Action groups, Angel Herrera has dem- 
onstrated this incisive perception, to- 
gether with rare talent and skill in ex- 
pressing such thoughts. Rightly be- 
lieving that, under God, public opinion 
ultimately must determine the success 
or failure of social reform, he has 
sought to teach and to inform. In this 
undertaking he has availed himself of 
all prudently effective means of propa- 
ganda. The lecture platform, public 
debate, study groups, newspapers and 
radio—all have served as vehicles for 
spreading the message of Catholic so- 
cial principles as broadly as possible. 
His instructions have been positive 





‘ Balmes, Jaime, Filosofia elemental, vol. I, 
“Etica,” p. 32 (Barcelona: Casa Editorial 
Araluce, 1941—15th edition—two  vol- 
umes). 
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rather than negative. He loses little 
time in denouncing the hideousness of 
Red despotism and deception. 

Herrera has sought by publicizing 
social ideals and the means of attaining 
them, to reform by means of human 
agents rather than through mechanical 
or technical devices. The Catholic lay 
action groups which he organized while 
still a layman attest his foresight. They 
have been astonishingly effective. By 
carrying the vital spark to others, by 
enflaming them with his own idealism 
and love of man, he has, as it were, 
multiplied himself —or rather multi- 
plied the teachings of his Master. 


Confronted Individualism 


Catholic social action, indeed, is the 
antithesis of egotistical, selfish individ- 
ualism, as well as of totalitarianism. 
In the most fundamental terms, ‘““The 
essential element of the new order is 
the redemption of the proletariat,” as 
Pope Pius XII has repeatedly stated. 
The means to this end are not to be 
the unleashed violence of revolution, 
but intelligent, evolutionary under - 
standing. One of the chief conse- 
quences of this social consciousness is 
the promulgation of the basic ideas ex- 
pressed in Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Yet however desir- 
able as means to an end, the spread of 
ideas and principles is not in itself suf- 
ficient. They must be applied in the 
most realistic, practical sense of the 
term application. 

In this connection it is germane to 
recall certain passages of Rerum Nov- 
arum which appear to have profound- 
ly influenced Angel Herrera. Not only 
does the Pontiff assert unequivocally, 
“Let it be regarded, therefore, as estab- 
lished that in seeking help for the 
masses this principle above all is to be 
considered basic, namely, that private 
ownership must be preserved inviolate.” 
(n. 23) He goes farther in speaking 
of management and labor: “Each needs 
the other completely: neither capital 
can do without labor, nor labor with- 
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out capital.” (n. 28) But after re- 
stating the duties and obligations of 
labor the Pope strikes out at those who 
exploit and abuse it: ‘““Workers are not 
to be treated as slaves; justice demands 
that the dignity of the human person- 
ality be respected in them, ennobled 
as it has been through what we call 
the Christian character. If we hearken 
to natural reason and to Christian phi- 
losophy, gainful occupations are not a 
mark of shame to man, but rather of 
respect, as they provide him with an 
honorable means of supporting life. It 
is shameful and inhuman, however, to 
use men as things for gain and to put 
no more value on them than what they 
are worth in muscle and energy. . . .” 
(n. 31) He concludes this section with 
the paragraph beginning: “Among the 
most important duties of employers 
the principal one is to give every work- 
er what is justly due him.” (n. 32) 


Role of Social Justice 


The rest of this encyclical, as well 
as the anniversary letter of Pope Pius 
XI, Quadragesimo Anno, undertakes to 
apply the concept of distributive jus- 
tice. Thus it must gradually become 
evident that social Catholicism is as 
integral a part of the Catholic patri- 
mony of dogmatic teaching as is belief 
in the Communion of Saints or the 
Mystical Body of Christ. This latter, 
in fact, is the truth upon which rests 
the whole body of social action in the 
Catholic church. Catholic Action, in 
this sense, is an essential function of 
the whole adult life of Angel Herrera. 

As a layman he advocated the appli- 
cation of these principles to the solu- 
tion of Spain’s involved social and eco- 
nomic problems. In this, too, he was 
tollowing, under the direction of the 
Spanish Hierarchy, the words of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: 


We are further convinced, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that this end (the 
genuine and permanent promotion of the 
common good) will be attained the more 
certainly the larger the number of those 
ready to contribute toward its technical, 
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occupational and social knowledge and 
experience; and also, what is more im- 
portant, the greater the contribution made 
thereto of Catholic principles and their 
application, not indeed by Catholic Ac- 
tion (which excludes strictly syndical or 
political activities from its scope) but by 
those Sons of Ours whom Catholic Ac- 
tion imbues with Catholic principles and 
trains for carrying on an apostolate under 
the leadership and teaching guidance of 
the Church—of that Church which in this 
field also that we have described, as in 
every other field where moral questions 
are involved and discussed, can never for- 

get or neglect through indifference its di- 

vinely imposed mandate to be vigilant and 

to teach. (n. 96) 

By expounding and applying such 
principles, Herrera sought to translate 
them into reality. As a leader of the 
lay apostolate he sought to awaken the 
spirit of Christian charity in Catholic 
laymen, directing it toward the promo- 
tion of Spain’s spiritual and material 
well-being. Nor did he seek to accom- 
plish this by injecting the Church into 
politics. On the contrary, he continu- 
ally emphasized the line of demarca- 
tion between Church and State. In- 
stead of political action he proposed, 
with the approval of the Hierarchy, a 
three-fold program. This included: 1. 
purifying, and sanctifying the personal 
motives of the Catholic Action worker; 
2. sanctifying the means used to attain 
this end; 3. the intellectual forma- 
tion and training of the lay apostle. 


Organized Catholic Action 


The all-inclusive norm of Catholic 
life was to be the guide of Catholic 
Action. In using such varied means 
as journalism, social and political (phil- 
osophical) enlightenment, by enunciat- 
ing principles as well as by organizing 
Catholic Action groups, Herrera the 
layman used no norm except to ask 
whether an act would be conducive to 
the greater glory of God. Nor did his 
plans remain in the realm of pious as- 
pirations. 

For the laity he expressed his inten- 
tions in the Asociacién Catolica Na- 
cional de Propagandistas (ACN de P) 
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—National Catholic Association of Lay 
Apostles. This organization undertakes 
to inspire its members to apply Chris- 
tian principles of justice, love and self- 
denial in all activities directed toward 
the common good. 

The Church, through the Hierarchy, 
determines norms and standards, ap- 
proves the means through which ACN 
de P moves toward its objectives. 
Hence the lay members of this organi- 
zation implement the program energet- 
ically but obediently. From the begin- 
ning of its sessions and work, Herrera 
has proclaimed unceasingly that the 
lay worker (and he included himself 
when he said it) in Catholic Action is 
to serve the Church “‘as she may de- 
sire to be served,” and not merely as 
he thinks he should serve it. 


Constructive Program 


Quite evidently. attainment of this 
attitude of intellectual and _ spiritual 
humility presupposes great strength of 
character. Nor are the moral require- 
ments for implementing the associated 
program less exacting. Intellectually, 
the policy involves uniting theological 
principles to the most concrete situa- 
tions of life. Under the impulse of his 
ideal, the lay worker is ceaselessly ded- 
icating himself to self - improvement. 
Study, conferences, reading, incisive ob- 
servation, discussion, all build up prac- 
tical as well as theoretical proficiency. 
In these tasks the lay worker found in 
Angel Herrera a tireless exemplar. In- 
tellectually he detested—and still de- 
tests—vagueness, deviousness, inaccura- 
cy, irrelevant wanderings—whatever is 
less than the truth. On the other 
hand, he always was as enthusiastic as 
he is today in the investigation of theo- 
logical, philosophical or social problems, 
the study of history, languages, poetry 
or of whatever is related to the wel- 
fare of his beloved Spain. 

Morally, too, he has always set the 
standard for his co-workers of the laity. 
He and they have labored in a spirit 
at once charitable and just, optimistic 
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yet with timely realism. In these un- 
dertakings Herrera, the layman, con- 
tinually took cognizance of supernatural 
means indispensable to the achievement 
of any good work. In this, too, he 
set a salutary example which his fol- 
lowers have emulated. An aura of the 
supernatural suffuses his works. Per- 
sonal self - abnegation, pardoning of- 
fenses against him personally, a readiness 
to acknowledge the goodness of others 
are part of his very nature. And, as 
was remarked earlier, he is constructive 
in spirit, positive rather than negative; 
in this also he exhibits his abiding opti- 
mism. 

Inevitably the question is asked: 
What, in a practical way, did Angel 
Herrera the layman accomplish? The 
tangible evidence of his accomplish- 
ments is impressive. In large numbers 
of indifferent, apathetic, nominal Cath- 
olics Herrera called forth a new spirit 
which is intimately Catholic. He led 
a winning fight against inertia. From 
1897 onward he has recited the Rosary 
each day to obtain peace and agree- 
ment among Catholics. 

Tangible results of his efforts in- 
clude: the editorship of a great metro- 
politan daily under Catholic auspices, 
El Debate, which appeared under Her- 
rera’s direction from 1911 to 1933; the 
establishment of a school of journalism, 
the first such really effective institu- 
tion in Spain; setting up a Catholic 
publishing house, La Editorial Catolica; 
the impressive lay apostolate known as 
**Asociacion Catolica Nacional de Pro- 
pagandistas (ACN de P); the Instituto 
Social Obrero or Workers’ University; 
a host of other organizations both 
Catholic and social in nature, including 
Accion Catolica, the Catholic Action 
group, whose chief he was for some 
time. 


Brilliant Student 


Through all these means, perhaps 
his most valuable achievement was his 
impact on public opinion. By publi- 
cizing the actual contents of the so- 
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cial encyclicals he rendered an ines- 
timable service to Spain and to the 
world. Thus his whole life story is 
that of an hombre creador, a creative 
individual. The tenth of thirteenth 
children born to Don José Herrera 
Ariosa and Dona Asuncién Oria, Angel 
was one of twelve boys. Born at San- 
tander, December 19, 1886, he pursued 
secondary school studies at the Jesuit 
colegio of San José in Valladolid, grad- 
uating at the age of 14 with the Span- 
ish bachelor’s degree. He continued 
his studies at the University of Deusto, 
where, in 1905, he received the licen- 
tiate in law. Subsequently he studied 
a number of years in the departments 
of philosophy and the humanities, go- 
ing to Madrid in 1907. There he took 
part in various public legal and oratori- 
cal competitions incident to his admis- 
sion to public practice of law as a 
King’s Counsel. So outstanding were 
his arguments and defenses in the com- 
petitive oral examinations that he was 
triumphantly borne from the examina- 
tion hall on the shoulders of the ad- 
miring audience. A member of the 
bar, he subsequently obtained an ap- 
pointment to the delegation of the 
Treasury at Burgos. But now his abid- 
ing interest in Catholic social action 
began to reassert itself, dominating his 
thoughts and activities. 

Fortified by an intensive study of 
social as well as economic problems, 
Angel Herrera, with the advice and ap- 
proval of the hierarchy, founded his 
social action group (ACN de P) in 
1909, becoming its first president. Yet 
he was still active in the legal profes- 
sion, having earned a doctorate in laws 
during the years since he completed his 
preliminary studies. At this time he 
seriously considered entering a competi- 
tion for a professorship in jurispru- 
dence, but decided against it. In this 
as in all other important decisions of 
his life, Angel Herrera sought divine 
guidance before the Blessed Sacrament 
before resolving to follow a decisive 
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Resolved to follow that 
line of action which appeared to be 
most conducive to the greater glory 
of God, he decided upon journalism. 


line of action. 


Career in Journalism 


Meanwhile, in frequent consultation 
with members of the Hierarchy and 
with his four brothers in the Society of 
Jesus, Angel Herrera organized numer- 
ous small groups for study of the Cath- 
olic religion in its application to the 
problems of the day. By positive in- 
vestigation and prudent exercise of per- 
suasion these clubs sought to refute the 
vicious anti-religious propaganda then 
prevalent in Spain. They directed their 
arguments especially toward agnostic 
or atheist intellectuals, whose prestige, 
coupled with their anti-religious atti- 
tude, constituted a double menace. José 
Canalejas, powerful anti-clerical politi- 
cian, was one of the chief targets for 
their activities. It was to spread the 
truth even more effectively that Her- 
rera purchased the prominent Madrid 
newspaper, El Debate, and assumed its 
editorship. 

From November, 1911, until his res- 
ignation as editor in February, 1933, 
he guided its course with skill and suc- 
cess. The idea of employing such a 
Catholic daily as an instrument in the 
cause of Catholicism and of social ac- 
tion had originated, in all its boldness, 
during the Eucharistic Congress at Ma- 
drid in 1911. It was an auspicious be- 
ginning. Besides his magnificent serv- 
ice in enlightening and informing the 
public through this vehicle, Herrera 
made other permanent contributions to 
Spanish journalism. He introduced the 
practice of separating the editorial from 
the administrative functions and duties, 
sent various young collaborators abroad 
to study the most effective and ad- 
vanced newspaper methods. These ad- 
vances and innovations he shared with 
his fellow countrymen by establishing 
a school of journalism in Spain. 
Through policies of this kind, but no- 
tably by his own successful example, 
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he inaugurated a new era in Spanish 
journalism. The most characteristic 
feature of his reforms was the imposi- 
tion of a new outlook with respect to 
ideological orientation—objective truth 
and doctrinal stability—as well as pre- 
senting the most accurate, timely ver- 
sions of the news itself. Like the trend 
of his whole life, these innovations re- 
flected his growing concern for effec- 
tive Catholic Action. 

Ic was on this account that he re- 
nounced the editorship of El Debate in 
1933, to reorganize and infuse new 
life into the National Catholic Associa- 
tion of Lay Apostles (ACN de P) 
which he had founded. When he was 
satisfied that this organization was 
moving in the right direction and that 
capable leadership was available, he re- 
nounced this office, too, in 1935. 

But his manifold activities merit an 
additional word before discussing his 
departure for Switzerland. Besides 
founding the Catholic school of jour- 
nalism, the publishing house previously 
alluded to, editing El Debate, and in- 
fluencing other newspapers in a pro- 
found manner, Herrera inspired a mul- 
titude of other activities. Among these, 
the Workers’ University established at 
Madrid in 1933 was outstanding, dedi- 
cated as it was to the integrated, that 
is, the spiritual, intellectual and labor 
education of groups of workers. This 
activity was to be one more of many 
successful measures flowing from Cath- 
olic Action. Fittingly enough, in 1933 
Angel Herrera was designated to occu- 
py the presidency of the central com- 
mittee of the entire Spanish Catholic 
social action movement. With this he 
virtually terminated his lay career. This 
account of his accomplishments as a 
layman—though incomplete—logically 
ends here also, a brilliant record of so- 
cial service from the year 1909 when 
as a young man of 23 he terminated 
his formal schooling, until 1933, when 
he left for Freiburg, Switzerland, to 
study for the priesthood. 
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Chooses Priesthood 


At this point the career of Angel 
Herrera, Catholic lay worker, comes 
to its close. He was ordained at Frei- 
burg, July 28, 1940. But his subse- 
quent activities demonstrate that he is, 
if possible, even more concerned with 
the lay apostolate. As priest and bish- 
op, Monsefior Herrera has striven to 
implement the great ideals of Catholic 
Action in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
especially among the laity. Schools, 
study groups, lectures, conferences, the 
written and the spoken word diffused 
by all proper means, these are the media 
which he has employed for the spread 
and understanding of Catholic doctrine 
with special reference to man’s most 
insistent material as well as spiritual 
problems. 

In this, as in all his works, Angel 
Herrera has exemplified what he 
preached, true filial obedience to Christ, 
tec His Vicar, and to the hierarchy. 
As Pope Pius XII remarked in his ex- 
hortation to the clergy (September 
1950): 

Let all be persuaded of this: that it is 
necessary to follow the voice of God and 
not that of the world and to regulate the 
activities of the apostolate according to 
the instructions of the hierarchy and not 
in accordance with personal opinions. An 
equally correct attitude is required with 
respect to social doctrines. 

Insofar as Spain is concerned, the 
critical need for social action as well 
as the norms which must guide it, are 
clearly stated in a letter addressed to 
the Cardinal Primate of Spain from 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities at Rome, August 24, 
1950, from which this paragraph is 
quoted: 

Indeed the growing disturbance and the 
serious confusion of ideas resulting from 
the spread of false and harmful theories 
on social questions in all environments 
makes clear the need for an ever more 
detailed, basic knowledge of Catholic so- 
cial teaching, not only on the part of 
students of ecclesiastical institutions and 
of final courses in secondary schools, but 
also on the part of students in profes- 
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sional or vocational schools and of the 
apprentices themselves who are attending 
training schools for workers. 

It is superfluous to add that the exact 
knowledge of Catholic social doctrine will 
also be most useful to the managers and 
owners of business enterprises, to whom 
we warmly recommend that they _prac- 
tice it corde magno et animo volenti— 
with generous hearts and ardent minds. 

For some time the most zealous episco- 
pate of Spain has considered the occasion 
of creating a solid institute of social 
studies and activities of national scope, 
and His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Monsefior Herrera, Bishop of Malaga, in 
the name of the Episcopal Commission 
for Social Studies and approved by Your 
Eminence, has recently explained to the 
Holy See a plan for creating in Madrid 
a Social Institute, subordinated to the 
above-mentioned Episcopal Commission. 


In these and subsequent words the 
letter approves and blesses the new In- 
stituto Social Leon XIII now active in 
Spain. 

The transition from the description 
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of Angel Herrera, lay apostle, to that 
of the priest and bishop is a natural 
one. Thus his elevation to the “pro- 
letarian” See of Malaga in 1947 was 
the source of joy for all forward-look- 
ing Catholics of Spain. The Instituto 
Social Leén XIII and the Malaga dio- 
cesan Escuela Social Sacerdotal (Social 
School for the Clergy) are but two of 
his newest accomplishments. 

More important even than his im- 
pressive material achievements are the 
inspirational urge, the spirit of unfail- 
ing love for his fellow men in Christ, 
the energy which feeds on activity. It 
is this fire which, like a Pentecostal 
flame, spreads to other minds and 
hearts. While impelling men and wom- 
en to follow in this path, the same fire 
lights a conflagration to purge out old 
errors and evils. For as the Chinese 
proverb says, it is better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness. 





Light on Color 


The clerk who cannot equal his boss in social prestige must have a 


”> 


race to label “inferior; 


the secretary who takes orders from the vice- 


president all day feels better when on the way home a bus-driver berates 
a colored passenger; the solid citizen whose conscience prompts him to 
charitable acts becomes quite uncharitable if someone suggests better 


housing for Negroes. 


It does no good, seemingly, to publish lists of notable Negroes, Negro 


Catholics, educators, artists or sain 


CBF els 


. it does no good to point out 


that one of the first subjects to honor the Infant at Bethlehem was a 


Negro king; ... 


no one cares to remember that Blessed Martin de Porres 
was the son of a Negro mother and a white father. 


Those who want 


the Negro “kept in his place” will not lower their eyebrows long enough 
to look at the person instead of the pigment. 


“Salvation knows no pigmentation”—and, we might add, to the God 
Who created black, white, red and yellow, discrimination knows no 


salvation. 


—The Messenger (Diocese of Covington, Kentucky) 
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| CHRIST AND WOMANKIND 


A Review 











and doctrine vastly improved 


E the lot of women in the Western World. 


They have been vague equally often as 
to the precise changes He brought 
about. 

Peter Ketter, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at the Diocesan 
Seminary in Treves, Germany, set out 
to remove that vagueness in his Christ 
and Womankind, recently made avail- 
able to American readers by translator 
Isabel McHugh.” 

Christ radically changed the lot of 
women, Father Ketter began, by insist- 
ing on her high spiritual worth, iden- 
tical with that of man. “Christ has 
placed the human personality of the 
woman on exactly the same level as 
man. As moral personalities man and 
woman are not subordinated but co- 
ordinated. According to the teaching 
of Jesus the soul of woman has exactly 
the same value in the eyes of God as 
the soul of man. . . . Here she achieves 
fulfillment independently of man.” 
(pp. 69-70) 


Equal Chance of Sanctity 


Christ put before men and women, 
secondly, the same high spiritual des- 
tiny. Sanctity was the goal of both. 
It was equally possible for the Francis 
Xaviers and the Frances Xavier Ca- 


* CHRIST AND WOMANKIND. — By 
Peter Ketter, D.D. Translated by Isabel 
McHugh. Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1952, xvi, 442 pp. $5.00. 
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WiiiiaM B. Fanerty, S.J. 


Regis College, Denver, Colo. 


i OLLOWERS of Christ have 
i often averred that His coming 





























A German scripture scholar reviews the 
immense improvement in the social position 
of women in all later ages and cultures 
that resulted from the teaching of Christ. 


brinis. Christ lit up the once drab ex- 
istence of many women in pagan times 
with the sun-bright challenge to seek 
eminence by following Him. 

Just as divergencies of nationality, 
education and material status mattered 
little with Christ, so did differences of 
sex. Jesus gathered a following of dis- 
ciples, men and women, about Him. 
They were His flock, He their Shepherd. 

“We have all grown up from child- 
hood with the idea in our minds,” 
Father Ketter believed, ‘‘that the Mes- 
sias was surrounded during His public 
ministry, by a crowd of faithful men, 
of whom He chose twelve to be His 
Apostles. . . . But a fact much less 
noticed is that Jesus had a number of 
women also among His permanent fol- 
lowing. This was mot in accordance 
with the custom of teachers of the law. 
To have women disciples around one 
they regarded as being incompatible 
with the dignity of a rabbi.” 


Women Among Disciples 


This fact appeared to Father Ketter 
to have greater significance than the 
average Christian might presume. 
“Christ’s toleration of women in His 
following,” the priest-author went on, 
“was in itself a public proclamation of 
his differing estimate of women. His 
esteem for the human personality of 
woman, and His placing of life as a 
whole on a spiritual, a supernatural 
basis, gave Christ occasion to break 
with customs and conventions which 
had their root in male arrogance and in 
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a narrow-minded conception of the fe- 
male character.” (p. 273) 

The Divine Master gave His teaching 
to men and women alike. Yet He rec- 
ognized the psychological diversity of 
the two sexes, by presenting His truths 
to them in ways consonant with their 
distinctive natures. Christ’s discussions 
with Nicodemus who came to Him in 
the anonymity of night and with the 
Samaritan woman whom He met at the 
well of Jacob in the clear evidence of 
mid-day offer a striking contrast in His 
manner of dealing with the respective 
sexes. 

These deep revelations of the Divine 
Teacher to the much-married Samari- 
tana, further, form a mountain-high 
landmark in the progress of women. 
“That He granted them to an erring 
woman,” concluded Father Ketter, 
“gave these words of Christ a distinc- 
tive significance.” He then repeated 
the pregnant statement of the late 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich: 
“Long as the spring of Jacob’s Well 
had flowed, no prophet had ever sat on 
its edge holding a religious discussion 
with a woman. On that day woman 
was recognized as having attained her 
majority with regard to religious ques- 
tions.” (p. 316) 


Equal Moral Rights 


Christ established the same moral law 
for man and woman. With Him there 
was no double standard. By insisting 
on the indissolubility of marriage, he 
protected woman from the. fear of be- 
ing discarded at whim. His teaching 
on monogamy eliminated the necessity 
which many women faced of sharing a 
husband with others. 

“Monogamy, purity and indissolubil- 
ity are the pillars of marriage,” Father 
Ketter insisted. ‘‘Christ has renewed 
these pillars and once more given sta- 
bility and security to the most im- 
portant structure in human society, 
thus securing for the majority of wom- 
en in Christendom a decent human ex- 
istence.” 
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Analyzing these three qualities of 
Christian marriage separately, he went 
on: “Monogamy ensures that wives shall 
not have to share the love of a husband 
with jealous rival wives. Purity main- 
tains order within and wards off the 
enemy from without. The law of in- 
dissolubility banishes anxiety regarding 
the permanence of the bond.” (p. 127) 


Dignified Marriage 

The most splendid thing for which 
women had to thank Christ was, in the 
opinion of Father Ketter, the holiness, 
the sacramental consecration of mar- 
riage. 

“What before Christ,” the author ex- 
plained, ‘“‘was an institution founded 
upon nature, willed by God, and there- 
fore morally good, has become since 
Christ a real sanctuary, a shrine of 
graces, a sacrament. The seed-cell of 
the natural life is brought into direct 
contact with the source of the super- 
natural life of grace—with God Him 
self. It is raised from the natural to 
the supernatural plane—to the life of 
the Trinity. A sign and a source of 
inward grace for the spouses, through 
Christ’s act.” (p. 127) 

Anticipating Pope Pius XII’s unfor- 
gettable words by a decade (Christ and 
Womankind was published in Germany 
in 1935), Father Ketter insisted: “It is 
in the profession of motherhood that 
woman finds the sphere of duty which 
nature meant for her.” (p. 127) He 
does not recognize this profession as 
possible in both a physical and a spirit- 
ual way, as Pope Pius XII does, but 
concentrates his attention on physical 
motherhood in the married state. 

Christ ennobled motherhood, Father 
Ketter remarked, and gave us Mary as 
the great exemplar of all mothers. 

By offering to woman (as well as to 
man) the challenge of a life of conse- 
crated virginity, Christ opened for 
women an honorable alternative to the 
married state. ‘The woman of the 
pagan and Judaic times,” Father Ketter 
wrote, “only acquired respect and im- 
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portance when she parted with her 
maiden name and received from her 
husband another name—his. Her ‘re- 
proach was taken away’ only if or 
when, .. . she found a suitor and ex- 
changed the virgin state for the mar- 
ried one.” (p. 152) 


Role for Unmarried 


Mere physical inviolacy, however, is 
not what gives virginity its golden 
clow. That is simply the negative as- 
pect of virginity, wrote Father Ketter 
in one of his finest chapters. The posi- 
tive pole is: ““The conscious surrender 
of one’s whole being to God, the conse- 
cration of one’s physical inviolacy as a 
holy sacrificial offering to Christ.” 
(p. 156) 

Just as the gift of vowed virginity 
was offered to both sexes but, in Father 
Ketter’s estimation, profited women 
more, so the gift of the Eucharist, 
granted to both men and women, has 
meant far more to the latter. 

Such, in Father Ketter’s mind, are 
Christ’s great legacies to womanhood. 
These boons of the God-Man to wom- 
an’s social welfare appear almost en- 
tirely in Part Two: “‘Christ’s Gifts and 
Requirements of Womankind,” which 
constitutes merely a third of the entire 
book, but contributes its most impor- 
tant message. 

The author devotes almost half of 
the volume to the women of the New 
Testament and the impact of Christ on 
their lives. This is not surprising since 
the author is a Scripture scholar. But 
this long-drawn-out section might well 
have formed a complete book in itself, 
independent of the social analysis of the 
earlier part. 

The first quarter of the book, ‘The 
Status of Woman Before Christ,” is the 
least satisfactory section. The author 
concentrated his attention on the three 
peoples most immediately in contact 
with Christ’s teaching, the Greeks, the 
Romans and the Israelites. He gave 
nothing at all of the let of women 
among the primitives, among the no- 
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madic hunters (except for an occasional 
chauvinistic reference to the early Ger- 
mans,) among pastoral peoples (other 
than the Israelites, who were a special 
group because of their belief in the true 
God, and who, furthermore, had be- 
come settled and urbanized to a large 
extent by the time of Christ), or among 
the higher Asiatic civilizations. Yet 
Christ’s message was destined for all 
mankind, and has come, in the course of 
centuries to have its influence, greater 
or less, on peoples of all these groups. 

Within the narrow limits of this sec- 
tion, further, Father Ketter limited his 
source materials almost exclusively to 
the writings of well-known classical 
authors, such as Plato, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Horace, Polybius, Seneca and 
Plutarch. If he had to recognize that 
any of these writers had a kind word 
for woman, he did it almost reluctantly, 
as with the words of Sophocles’ Antig- 
one (p. 15) and of Plutarch. (p. 25) 

The most significant evidence the 
author advanced in this section, in the 
opinion of the present writer, came not 
from the pen of a great classicist, but 
from the letter of an ordinary Alexan- 
drian day-laborer, Hilary, to his wife, 
Alis, written about the time of Christ’s 
birth (p. 35), and from the contrasting 
pair of sculptures by Praxiteles, one of 
the three greatest sculptors of all time. 
These works of art were entitled, sig- 
nificantly, ““The Laughing Hetaera” (a 
high-class paramour) and “The Weep- 
ing Wife.” 

The author of Christ and Woman- 
kind was too narrowly concerned with 
woman’s social relationships with man; 
he omitted adequate treatment of her 
economic position, her religious situa- 
tion, her political and legal status. 

The teaching of Christ, in conclusion, 
was magnificently set down. The his- 
tory of woman without Christ was not 
full and authoritatively delineated, and 
did not therefore offer an adequate 
background which could have made 
the picture of Christ’s teaching even 
more magnificent. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGE SPINSTERS — A Note 


ing even those who were religious at gradu- 
ation, we get a percentage of almost 47.1 
which is not far removed from the Time 
figure for Catholic graduates, 52 per cent. 
(If earlier years had been included and 
most recent years excluded, the figure 
would, obviously have been closer.) 


At the convention of the National Catho- 
lic Education Association in Kansas City 
last April, representatives from a number 
of Catholic women’s colleges initiated a 
cooperative study. As one project, the 
group surveyed its own graduates and 
pooled the findings. Data included: 1. 
Number of graduates, 1941-50; 2. number 
of religious in the graduating class; 3. 
number of graduates who subsequently 
entered religion; 4. number of graduates 
who had married; number of graduates 
still single. 


RELIGIOUS EXCLUDED 

However, if one omits those who were 
religious or who entered religious life fol- 
lowing graduation, the picture is some- 
what different. Excluding the 2,387 re- 
ligious from this group, we find that of 
the remaining 8,078 who were eligible for 
marriage, a total of 4,939 had already mar- 
ried in the summer of 1952. This consti- 
tutes just under 61 per cent, a figure which 
presents a more realistic picture of the 
marriage rates of recent Catholic women’s 
college graduates than one based upon 
data including religious. It must further 
be taken into account when comparing this 
figure with other estimates of college- 
women’s marriage rates that the inclusion 


Of the 33 colleges which responded, data 
from 29 are included here.t They repre- 
sent women’s colleges in the East, West, 
South and North Central regions. 


# 
4 
s 


A total of 10,465 women graduated from 
these institutions. Of these 2,090 were re- 
ligious ; 297 subsequently became religious ; 
4,939 married and 3,139 were single at the 
time of the survey. If one considers the 
number of married women in proportion 
to the total number of graduates, includ- 





TABLE.—CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGE GRADUATES, BY RELIGIOUS STATUS, BY MARITAL 
Stratus, DistrisuTED ACCORDING TO Recions, 1941-50. 


Per Cent 
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Eligible for 
Region Graduates | Religious | Marriage | Married Single Married 
East 2880 80 2800 1532 1268 54.7 
South 1905 572 1333 960 373 72.0 
Central 3822 1082 2740 1660 1080 60.6 
West 1858 | — 653} 1205S | S787 | SB] 
Total 10465 2387 8078 4939 3139 61.1 








* Colleges participating in the survey are: Mary’s College, Xavier, Kansas. 
North Central States East 


Webster College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota; Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin; Mt. St. Scholastica, Atchison, 
Kansas; St. Francis College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Marycrest College, 
Davenport, Iowa; Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Cardinal Stritch 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mercy 
College, Detroit, Michigan; Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Loretto 
Heights College, Loretto, Colorado; Col- 
lege of St. Xavier, Chicago, Illinois; 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
St. Francis College, Joliet, Illinois ; Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Rosary College, River Forest, IIli- 
nois; Ursuline College, Paola, Kansas; 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas; St. 


Immaculate College, Immaculata, Penn- 
sylvania; College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey; Regis College, 
Weston, Massachusetts; Mount Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
West 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
California; St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mount 
St. Mary College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Holy Name College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Benedictine Heights College, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma; San Francisco Col- 
lege for Women, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

South 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, 
Texas; Sacred Heart College, Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana; Barry College, Mi- 
ami, Florida. 
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- data on very recent graduates in this 
survey inevitably lowers the figure as 
given above. 

When these data are broken down ac- 
cording to regions, it is found that the 
South has the highest marriage rate, 72.0 
ner cent. This is comparable with the re- 
sults of other studies—although it must be 
oted that the small number of Southern 
chools included in this survey (3) gives 

assurance of representativeness. The 
lowest marriage rate of this survey, 54.7 
per cent, was found in the East. Marriage 
rates for Central states and the West were 
60.6 per cent and 65.4 per cent, respectively. 


PATTERN UNIFORM 
Lynn White, Jr., in his article, “Do 


Women’s Colleges Turn Out Spinsters?” 
in Harper’s for October, 1952, refers to 
the fact that the Population Reference 
Bureau, a private research organization in 
Washington, D. C., confirms the findings 
that the graduates of women’s colleges 
marry in as high proportions as do the 
graduates of coeducational institutions. He 
says: 
3ut closer analysis shows that the 
graduates of the Catholic women’s col- 
leges which were studied had a mar- 
riage rate lower than either the coedu- 
cational or the non-Catholic women’s 
college graduates. Moreover, the 
colleges conducted by monastic orders 
have an atmosphere quite unlike that of 
other campuses. 


Perhaps Mr. White does not intend to 
make a distinction between colleges for 
women conducted by monastic orders (e.g., 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans) and 
those conducted by other communities of 
religious women (e.g., Congregations of 
the Holy Name, the Holy Cross, Religious 
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Food — Or Famine? 


The 1952 Social Justice Statement pub- 
lished with the authority of the Australian 
hierarchy is one of the most significant 
documents to come out of contemporary 
Australia. 

Admittedly it deals with a subject mat- 
ter which is receiving world-wide atten- 
tion these days, but rarely have the critical 
moral issues involved been so clearly and 
emphatically delineated. 

In many respects Australia has reached 
a crisis in her growth and development 
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of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of Loretto, 
etc.). An analysis of the data from col- 
leges in the present study conducted by 
monastic orders shows the following: Four 
colleges under Benedictine auspices had 
marriage rates of 55, 53, 63 and 65 per 
cent; graduates from the Dominican col- 
leges had a marriage rate of 59 per cent; 
those from the Franciscan colleges, 65 per 
cent. 
STATE CHOSEN 

One or two further observations may be 
pertinent. Is it true to say that Catholic 
college graduates are “avoiding marriage— 
or being cheated out of it—in almost alarm- 
ing numbers?” Approximately 2,400 grad- 
uates of Catholic women’s colleges are in 
religious life. Many of these women cer- 
tainly were not destined for spinsterhood 
if they had not chosen the religious state. 
Since most religious communities only ad- 
mit women under 31 years of age, it is 
altogether likely that many religious freely 
and knowingly renounced marriage not as 
something unattainable but as less desir- 
able than a life wholly dedicated to God's 
service. 

The 3,193 Catholic college graduates who 
were single at the time of the study may 
still marry, since recent graduates who 
planned to work for a few years are in- 
cluded in this number. Moreover, the sin- 
gle life, if led in conformity with God’s 
will, is a vocation of honor in the Church. 
Many of these single women are engaged 
in the lay apostlate, financing others’ edu- 
cation, supporting dependents, doing much 
social, moral and religious good. They 
are, many of them, leading holy, unthwart- 
ed, unfrustrated lives in accordance with a 
vocation ordained by God. 

Sister M. Dicna, O.S.B. 
College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minnesota 


NDS 


as a white and nominally Christian nation 
in the South East Asian Pacific sphere, 
and this crisis is no more evident than in 
her failure, over recent years, to maintain 
and extend her primary role as a producer 
of food. 

With obvious alarm and a certain amount 
of foreboding the Statement offers a com- 
prehensive review of the situation, dealing 
with the economic, social and, pre-emini- 
nently, moral aspects of the problem. 

Not content with negative” criticism, the 
Statement proceeds to pose certain neces- 
sary conditions of recovery embracing 
such diverse headings as reform of public 
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opinion, action to be undertaken by gov- 
ernments, the obligation resting on or- 
ganized sections of the community, an ap- 
preciation of their responsibilities by the 
farmers themselves and, finally, a plea for 
a strong intensification of the social pos- 
tolate among Australian Catholics. 

Food or Famine crowns an outstanding 
series of annual statements issued by the 
Australian bishops all deserving the closest 
attention by Catholic social thinkers and 
students the world over. 


Lower Taxes for Parents 


Tax concessions for Australian parents 
were part of the plans for the current fed- 
eral budget, as outlined by the treasurer, 
Sir Arthur W. Fadden. 

The concessions provide for deductions 
up to £50 for each dependent child (below 
21) receiving full-time education. This 
policy applies to children in all schools, 
denominational, private or state. 

The amount spent on education for each 
child would be the deductible amount on 
each income-tax return. 

It was originally estimated that revenue 
of some £1,500,000 would be lost to the 
government by this measure, yet the en- 
abling legislation was passed by parlia- 
ment. 

Parents had led the campaign for such 
deductions in all parts of Australia. 


Foreign Workers Study U. S. 


More than 500 skilled workers from the 
larger west European countries are at pres- 
ent participating in the Work-Study-Train- 
ing for Productivity program sponsored 
by the Mutual Security Agency. 

The workers come to the United States 
for a year, with the purpose of acquaint- 
ing themselves as potential leaders from 
the ranks of labor in Europe with Ameri- 
can production methods, trade union or- 
ganization and operation and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Usually the participants live in a city, 
near a university. Such projects are now 
in progress at Roosevelt College in Chi- 
cago (seventy skilled workers from eight 
countries), Washington University in St. 
Louis, Manhattan College in New York, 
and elsewhere. A new one is soon to be 
opened at Notre Dame. 

The participants work at full-time jobs 
at the going rates of pay, and attend spe- 
cial classes and events arranged by the 
sponsoring institutions. 


ee 


Women Workers 


American women who were members of 
the labor force totaled 19,950,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1952. Almost 35 per cent of women 
fourteen years of age and over who are 
not in institutions either were employed 
or were seeking employment at that time. 
While this figure represents a decline from 
the steady rate of increase in working 
women, the total remained about the same. 
Most notable decline was in the number 
of young women aged eighteen and nine- 
teen; more of this group is continuing edu- 
cation than formerly. 


Citizens Join Crime Fight 


Fifteen months after the suggestion was 
published by the Senate (Kefauver) Crime 
Investigating Committee, citizens from 
thirteen American cities formed the Na- 
tional Association of Citizens’ Crime Com- 
missions. 

Representatives of unofficial groups from 
these cities participated: New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Washington, Philadelphia, Miami, 
3urbank, Cal., Tampa and Jacksonville 
Cleveland and Dallas groups also joined 
the association. 

The emphasis at the organizational meet 
ing held in New York early in November 
fell on the setting up of an information 
network that would keep tab on racketeers. 

It can be presumed that other functions 
recommended by the Kefauver committee 
[see SOCIAL ORDER, November, 1951, “Civic 
Vigilance on Crime,” pp. 423-24] will 
figure in the new association. 


British National Dissaving 


Recently-published figures dealing with 
the spending habits of the average British 
household revealed that, out of an average 
expenditure of £14 per week, a mere 2s 
4d was saved. This contrasts badly with 
19s 2d spent each week on tobacco and 
18s 10d spent on drink. The figures merit 
reflection, for a country whose inhabitants 
spend more than sixteen times as much 
on drink and tobacco as they set aside for 
savings cannot be considered as endowed 
with a rosy industrial future. 

This conclusion is drawn from figures 
relating to the “average British household,” 
which is, obviously, a somewhat enigmatic 


unit. At the best, therefore, they indicate 
a trend, which is, nevertheless, unmistak- 
able. It was illustrated most vividly in 


December, 1951, by some figures published 
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the National Savings Committee. The 
data related to that part of personal sav- 
‘ngs which is channeled each year into in- 
vestment through the agency of the Post 
Office and the Trustee Savings Banks. The 
figures showed that this year, for the first 
time, net withdrawals will probably ex- 
ceed the accumulation of interest. On bal- 
ance this important sector of Britain’s 
saving public will probably be classified 
at the end of this financial year (1952) as 
dissaving. 

The figures for national net investment 
tell the tale. In 1951 this totaled £1.379 
million. Of this sum, only £300,000 came 
from genuine savings; the balance was 
supplied by borrowing, by grants from 
abroad and from the sale of foreign assets 
(£542,000) and from tax reserves 
( £537,000), which it is difficult to classify 
as real savings. 

The trend in Britain is unmistakable: 
it will not be reversed until inflation is 
checked, and bureaucratic depredation 
strongly curtailed. 

* 


Egyptian Land Reform 


According to a report from the In- 
ternational Labor Office, Geneva, the pres- 
ent Egyptian government is making a de- 
termined effort to improve distribution of 
land there. The average size of holdings 
has declined steadily in the past fifty years: 
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Today 94 per cent of the landowners 
(2,599,199) owns 35 per cent of the land, 
while another 0.08 per cent (2,155) owns 
19 per cent of the land. Average size of 
holdings of the first group is 0.835 acres; 
average size in the second group is 585 
acres. In addition to these two extreme 
groups, a third, which constitutes 5.02 per 
cent of landowners, owns 46 per cent of 
the land. 

A decree promulgated on September 9, 
1952, limits all future holdings (except for 
those of industrial corporations which re- 
quire large holdings and for charitable 
trusts) to a maximum of 200 feddans 
(207.6 acres). Land in excess of this 
amount will be requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment during the next five years for 
later distribution. Present owners will be 
reimbursed at the rate of 70 times the an- 
nual land tax by government three per cent 
bonds which will mature in 30 years. 
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Small holders who are now working 
land on a rental basis will have first pri- 
ority in purchasing requisitioned land. Vil- 
lagers with the largest families will have 
second priority. 

New land owners will pay the govern- 
ment purchase price, plus three per cent 
annual interest, plus fifteen per cent of the 
land price to cover the cost of requisition 
and distribution. Government policy will 
limit such new holdings to not less than 
two and not more than five feddans of 
land for each landowner. The feddan is 
equivalent to 1.038 acres. 


International W heat 
Distribution 


Ezra Benson, the new Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has announced that renewal of 
an international agreement on wheat will 
be one of the prime objectives of the De- 
partment in the early days of his tenure. 
The agreement, entered into on August 1, 
1949, by 46 nations, will expire on July 31, 
1953. Representatives of the participating 
nations are meeting in the United States 
at the present time to discuss terms of the 
renewal. 

The agreement undertook to stabilize 
world supplies and prices of wheat and 
to implement its import and export by a 
system of quotas, together with high and 
low price limitations. The international 
agreement is unusually significant this 
year because early Department of Agri- 
culture estimates of the 1953 winter-wheat 
crop report that it will run 42 per cent 
smaller than the 1952 1,053 million-bushel 
crop. 
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Senators and Religion 


The 83rd Congress which convened early 
last month includes nine Roman Catholic 
senators out of its 96. The Washington 
office of the National Council of Churches 
has listed the “reported religious affilia- 
tions” as available from Who's Who, Con- 
gressional Directory and various denom- 
inationa! offices. 

The greatest number of senators comes 
from the Methodist body, 19; the Baptists 
include 13; the Presbyterians and the Epis- 
copalians, 12 each; the other denomina- 
tions count less than the Catholic figure. 

Among the beliefs classified are the 
Unitarian (1), Christian Scientist (1), 
Quakers (1), Jewish (1), Mormons (2), 
Disciples of Christ (4) and Lutheran (5). 

Figures are not at hand for the House 
of Representatives. 
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BOOKS 


CULTURAL SCIENCES: Their Origin 
and Development—By Florian Znan- 
iecki, University of Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana, 1952, viii, 438 pp. $6.00. 

This book represents an attempt to give 
an outline of the historical evolution of 
sociology. Since this evolution is found 
to be inseparably connected with the whole 
development of philosophic and _ scientific 
knowledge, the author begins his outline 
with the period preceding the growth of 
Greek theoretic thought and surveys briefly 
the persistence of certain “old” philosoph- 
ic theories and the progress of new scien- 
tific ones. Briefly, the hypothesis which 
he advances is this. The “cultural sci- 
ences” differ from the “natural sciences” 
and should be developed accordingly. 

What are the cultural sciences? They 
are the sciences concerned with the world 
of culture. The concept which this term 
symbolizes includes religion, language, lit- 
erature, art, customs, mores, laws, social 
organization, technical production, econom- 
ic exchange and also philosophy and sci- 
ence (p. 9). Just as the name “natural 
sciences” is meaningful, for its use pos- 
tulates a universal category of natural or- 
der including all specific orders or reg- 
ularities which students of nature have dis- 
covered or will discover in their special 
realms of research, so the name “cultural 
sciences” will be meaningful only if we pos- 
tulate the existence of a universal category 
of cultural order including all specific 
orders which students of culture have dis- 
covered or will discover. (p. 10) 

Professor Znaniecki believes that sociol- 
ogists already have a workable conception 
of cultural order in their own realm of re- 
search. This is an order of relationships 
among that kind of human actions which 
are called “social.” Since it is obvious 
that this kind of order has been a matter 
of common-sense knowledge for thousands 
of years, why did the cultural sciences de- 
velop so late? It is the thesis of the book 
that they could not develop until the nat- 
ural sciences had developed and these, in 
turn, had to await the development of phi- 
losophy. Progress in the cultural sciences 
is conditioned by their growing indepen- 
dence from both philosophy and the natu- 
ral sciences. 

It is not an easy task to evaluate the 
overall contribution of this book. Pro- 
fessor Znaniecki displays an_ excellent 
knowledge of contemporary social science. 
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His distinction between the natural and 
the cultural sciences is valid. On the 
other hand, his seeming inability to under- 
stand the metaphysical approach to reality 
somewhat limits the value of his contribu- 
tion. All who are interested in social the- 
ory will want to read this book. 
Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LIFE.—By Nelson Manfred Blake. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1952, xiv, 732 pp 
$5.75. 

This is a textbook for social and cul- 
tural history, with an emphasis on the 
transplantation and transformation of Eu- 
ropean cultural patterns in America. The 
author is true to his promise to present 
little of political, diplomatic and military 
history. He introduces John Quincy Adams 
as secretary of state only in relation to the 
problem of immigration and as _ president 
only as the first chief executive to wear 
long trousers. 

A check of the index reveals that the 
only Dewey listed is the philosopher, John; 
the only Grant is P. S., the Episcopalian 
clergyman; the only Hughes is the Arch- 
bishop, John; the only Root is John W., 
the architect. However, the index is not 
a comprehensive guide because a number 
not listed therein do appear in the text— 
for instance, U. S. Grant, Elihu Root and 
President Pierce. 

Some of the author’s conclusions will 
not be acceptable to all alike. A case in 
point: the removal of parliamentary re- 
strictions would hardly assure “the purity 
of the apostolic succession” to American 
clergymen of the Episcopal church. It is 
disappointing to find that only the last 
of the three Councils of Baltimore, rather 
important events in American Catholic 
church history, receives attention, and that 
but in a casual reference noting that 
priests were instructed “to induce all Cath- 
olic liquor dealers to ‘choose a more hon- 
orable way of making a living.” An oc- 
casional typographical error has _ been 
overlooked as, for example, the assigning 
of two dates 1833 (page 525) and 1837 
(page 288) for the beginnings of coeduca- 
tion at Oberlin College. 

However, within the necessary limits of a 
textbook, Profesor Blake gives adequate 
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generally, impartial treatment to such 


A 2 be abet a 


dry subjects as immigration, trade, 
; el education, amusement, agriculture, 
: r. business, crime, clothing, slavery, 


war, morals, 


A se- 


form movements, peace, I 

toms, arts, science and religion. 

ted reading list is appended. 
Martin F. HaAstIne, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION: English Education as 
part of the European Tradition—By T 
|. Jarman. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952, vii, 323 pp., $4.75. 

Bristol University lecturer T. L. Jarman 
traces the evolution of current, formal 
lucation in England through and with 
the European tradition that originated in 
ancient Greece. He illustrates the sys- 
tems of various ages by sketching the 
training of prominent, quondam educands, 

John of Salisbury, H. G. Wells. 
Indicating his sources in an extensive 
ibliography, the author gives his factual 
ccount of matter, methods, and their his- 
torical development a treatment which is 
both scholarly and interesting. Neverthe- 
less, he does not seem to have sufficient 
eg» for theology. This is strange, for 
“barren subtleties of theological discus- 
sion” (p. 145) are, in the end, the de- 

terminants of educational objectives. 

Fart A. Wets, S.J. 
Weston College 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF EUROPE.\By Paul 
Alpert. Henry Schuman, New York, 
1951, pp. 466. $6.00. 


The contemporary political commitments 
of the United States have required of us 
an interest in the economic problems of 
our European neighbors, but often our 
knowledge has not been equal to our 
interest. As an aid to such knowledge, 
Twentieth Century Economic History of 

Europe offers a survey of the major Euro- 
pean economic events of this century with 
particular emphasis on the period of the 
second World War and the years of re- 
construction. However, in the attempt to 
encompass within the brief space of four 
hundred and sixty pages the economic 
movements of a continent, Dr. Alpert has 
been forced to limit his attention almost 
exclusively to the economics of England, 
France, Germany and Russia. 

In the author's factual presentation of 
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the forces shaping the economies of Europe, 
the book is at its best; when Dr. Alpert 
turns to evaluate policy his judgments 
sometimes appear oversimplified, the work 
more of an apologist rather than of an im- 
partial economic historian. 
Dr. Alpert recognizes that the past fifty 
years have been a period of transition, and 
he manifests a commendable awareness of 
the need of an integrated European econo- 
my based neither on the classical pattern 
of the past nor on the totalitarian socialism 
of Marx. Yet, despite this recognition, 
the author seems unaware of the ferment 
of fundamental social change already active 
on the continent which may do much to 
alter the economy of Western Europe. 
Dr. Alpert addresses himself to the gen- 
eral reading public, and for those un- 
acquainted with the recent past of Europe 
the book will make valuable reading. 
D. P. Mutvey, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


SUCCESSFUL TAX PRACTICE—By 
Hugh C. Bickford. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1952, xxi, 463 pp. $5.65. 
This is the second edition of Mr. Bick 

ford’s excellent manual for lawyers and 

accountants engaged in tax practice. It 
incorporates the reorganization of the Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue in December, 

1951, and the Reorganization Plan of 1952 

now being put into effect. Taxpayers, too, 

of whatever class, will find it a readable 
and instructive book dealing with the many 
problems involved in obtaining a correct 
determination of taxes under the prevail 
ing law and its current interpretation. 

The author’s presentation of practices 
and procedures connected with the Bureau’s 
operations is orderly and efficient. Ex- 
periences drawn from actual cases are used 
profusely to illustrate points of law ob- 
scured by the technical jargon of our tax 
legislation. Especially noteworthy is the 
author’s highlighting of crucial stages 
reached in the processing of a case. For 
instance, in dealing with the Conferenc« 

Section he points out: “It should also be 

remembered that only some nine or ten 

thousand returns out of two million in- 
vestigated each year reach the courts; the 
others are settled in the agent’s office by 
the conference procedure we are now dis- 
cussing.” Consequently, he emphasizes the 
importance of courteous and thoughtful 
treatment of the Bureau’s agents at these 
stages in order to expedite the settlement 
of cases that might otherwise be drawn 
out through the various tax courts. 

Epwarp Oswa_p, S.J. 

st. Mary’s College 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYS- 
TEMS.—By Theo Suranyi-Unger. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1952, x, 628. 


$5.50. 


The great economic, political and ideolo- 
gical conflict of these times has caused an 
increasing interest in college courses deal- 
ing with some form of that conflict. Hence 
the large number of recent textbooks for 
the standard course in the economics cur- 
riculum commonly called Comparative 
Economic Systems is not surprising. 
Among these are: Halm, Economic Sys- 
tems, Oxenfeldt, Economic Systems in 
Action, new editions of Loucks and Hoot, 
Comparative Economic Systems, of Blod- 
gett, Comparative Economic Systems, and 
of Sikes, Contemporary Economic Sys- 
tems. The latest to appear in this field is 
the new text by Suranyi-Unger. 

The usual approach to an analysis of 
different economic systems is that of 
syste matic presentation, one after the other, 
stressing in this way the basic concept that 
their different features are interrelated 
and for the most part, necessitated by each 
other. This approach is used to advantage 
by the books mentioned above (only Blod- 
gett has a mixture of the systematic and 
topical approach). They vary mainly in 
their emphasis either on intellectual back- 
ground and general, theoretical operation 
(like Halm, e.g., in the chapters on the 
economic theory of socialism) or on de- 
scription of actual operation (like, e.g., 
Oxenfeldt). Suranyi-Unger on the other 
hand goes through topical chapters on 
History, Ethics, Sociology, Ethnology, 
Politics, Law, Geography, Strategy of 
Economic Systems and then continues with 
separate chapters on Utility, Cost, Price 
Formation, Farming, Mining, Commerce, 
Wage, etc., every chapter treating the 
topic for all divers economic systems. This 
arrangement obscures the comprehensive- 
ness and fundamental unity of operation 
of an economic system and the interrelation 
of institutions and policies in every system. 

The fact that a good third of the book 
treats of social premises rather than 
economic analysis can be justified. For 
Comparative Economic Systems is indeed 
more than review of the Mises-Hayek- 
Lange-Lerner controversy on rational al- 
location of resources. It is also a study of 
social premises, but such a study requires 
a more systematic and more clear-cut dis- 
cussion of the basic issues, e.g., of the 
Nature of Man and Society, than is found 
in this text. 

This absence of a more systematic treat- 
ment is not wholly accidental, but rather 
incide ntal to the author’s W “eltanschauung. 
“Intermediate economic systems and tran- 
sitions among them have been stressed 
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more than extreme cases. Economic pos- 
tulates of coordination and _ forgiveness 
have been substituted for those of hostility 
and vindictiveness” (p.v.). 


. . . the American sphere includes the 
countries characterized by Western free- 
dom and compromising efforts. On the 
other hand, the countries of Eastern plan- 
ning... belong to the Soviet orbit. 
Nevertheless, at the threshold of the 
second half of the Twentieth Century, 
the fundamental question of economic 
systems is no longer the rigorously bi- 
partite form stressing “planning or no 
planning.” Nor does it involve a clear- 
cut issue between economic “serfdom” and 
“freedom.” Even the man in the street 
has recently paid less attention to any 
color contradistinction between such slo- 
gans. He realizes that the pressure 
groups fighting behind the screen of the 
slogans are powerful. However, his dis- 
crimination is growing in its independ- 
ence, and his eyes are sufficiently open to 
see what is actually happening in the 
background. In both orbits, however, 
there are many different shades, and the 
real difference in the scope of govern- 
mental economic planning between the 
“most socialistic’ countries of the Ameri- 
can sphere and the “least socialistic” 
countries of the Soviet orbit is not over- 
whelmingly great. As soon as we visual- 
ize the importance of such gradual 
transitions, we are more inclined to recog- 
nize that, if there is inevitable struggle 
between two alledgedly irreconcilable ex- 
treme cases, it is not inherent in economic 
differences, per se, but in other con- 
troversies. At the same time, we are 
induced to believe in the actual possibility 
of a peaceful coexistence and coordination 
among present-day economic systems. 
(pp. 75, 76.) 


To believe so, is the author’s privilege; 
but the student is never going to face the 
fundamental economic or non-economic is- 
sues squarely if he is forced to compare 
one particular aspect with another partic- 
ular aspect. The “middle way,” enticing- 
ly introduced as “Coordination of Free- 
dom and Planning” (Title of Chapter III), 
has the best of it. It is exemplified in the 
first line by England, but also Western 
Germany and Spain; and Asiatic coun- 
tries are also mentioned (p. 50). As the 
emphasis of the book is_ on actual 
economic performance rather than on blue- 
prints or ideological influence, no more 
than the most fleeting glimpse is had of 
Catholic thinking on the social order. 

A textbook should in fairness not be 
judged according to its degree of original- 
ity. The author has moreover, made an 
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‘riginal contribution to the subject in an- 
other book, Private Enterprise and Govern- 

ental Planning (New York, 1950). For 

most severe but to my mind deserved 

itique of this earlier book the reader is 
referred to Papandreou, in Econometrica, 
Vol. 20, p. 698. The author takes from 
the earlier book the idea, though with some 
qualifications, of measuring the degree of 
collectivization, by the proportion of pri- 
vate and public expenditures. It is not 
possible here to show the serious short- 
comings of such misplaced emphasis on 
numerical indices, but the objections to 
them should be fairly obvious. 

The book is rather long and, owing to 
its organization, repetitious and overlap- 
ping, alluding to facts though frequently 
not stating them outright or documenting 
them. The author is aware of many im- 
plications but frequently refers to them 
only obliquely. Nevertheless, the careful 
and critical reader will benefit from the 
comprehensive discussion and sweeping 
review of a number of topics of paramount 
importance for our time. 

WALTER FROEHLICH 
Marquette University 


THE ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE.—By Leonard A. 
Doyle. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1952, 
343 pp. $5.00. 


The author of the work is a manage- 

ment consultant as well as a university 
professor and has combined, to some ex- 
tent, the experience of both fields in his 
book. The book is intended for use in 
upper-level college courses as well as for 
graduate students in business administra- 
tion. 
_ The complexity of business enterprise 
in America and the difficulty involved in 
its analysis is well set forth in a novel 
first chapter. Here, in dialogue form, are 
presented the questions to be considered in 
subsequent chapters. The remainder of 
the work consists in the application of 
basic economic theory to business enter- 
prise, in an endeavor to tie economic 
theory to reality. 

In the course of its development the 
book covers such pertinent topics as pure 
competition with its advantages and limi- 
tations ; imperfect competition among small 
enterprises, which affords an interesting 
analysis of retail operations; and large 
scale business with its advantages and dis- 
economies. 

Other chapters include treatment of such 


questions as the costs of distribution ; mar- 
ginal analysis and practical business 
operations; price and output decisions of 
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the multi-product firm; price fixing and 
price leadership; transportation costs and 
pricing policies; and labor-management 
relations as a source of cooperation and 
conflict, 

The author is realistic in his approach 
to the subject for he presents not only the 
ideal economic situations but also the mod- 
ifications that are necessitated by the 
reduction of theory to practice. The book 
is replete with charts and tables and is well 
organized. 


WiuuiaM T. Hogan, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
» 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN ITALY 
AN + SE y Mario Einaudi 
and Francois Goguel. Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 1952, 
229 pp. 

Christian Democracy in Italy and France 
is another magnificent contribution of the 
Notre Dame International Studies publi- 
cations. It is the first English language 
book on Christian Democracy by the two 
best scholars in the field. 

Christian democracy in France and Italy 
has developed in a way quite different from 
that in Germany, Austria and the Low 
Countries. The latter story remains to be 
told. Einaudi and Goguel tell us how Chris- 
tian democracy came to France and Italy 
and what its prospects are. Einaudi is 
afraid that Gedda’s Catholic Action will 
infringe on De Gasperi’s non-clerical party. 
He quotes De Gasperi approvingly. “Re- 
ligious faith and practice cannot become 
the distinguishing criteria for participa- 
tion in a political party ... we acknowledge 
that the Church moves upon a different as 
well as a higher plane than that of politics.” 
He criticizes Italian Christian democracy 
for a lack of good governmental adminis- 
trators and yearns for a return to the 
party of Sturzo. Einaudi casts new light 
on the Popolari-Socialist relationships be- 
tween 1919-1924 and criticizes those who 
doubted the wisdom of collaboration with 
the socialists. The author declares that 
the left wing of Italian Christian democ- 
racy is weakened because it “contains seeds 
of tendencies incompatible with the 
spirit of a democratic party. 

Like Einaudi, Goguel points up the naive 
and dangerous views of the left wing Chris- 
tian democrats, who cling to neutrality and 
desire ties with communism. His section 
on France is less well done than Einaudi’s ; 
the English is at times awkward, and the 
treatment often too theoretical. Less dis- 
cussion of theory and party organization 
and more concentration on historical de- 
velopment might have been desirable. 
Nonetheless Goguel clears up many mis- 
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conceptions. His excellent handling of the 
MRP electoral strength indicates that 
today’s MRP competes with the Gaullist 
party in Catholic conservative sections ot 
western and north-eastern France. The 
MRP has lost, since 1946, over half its 
voters to De Gaulle. Its weakness on the 
school question and its insistence on re- 
taining ties with the socialists have dis- 
credited it among many voters. The party 
does seem to be settling down to a hard 
core of about 12% of the French people. 
Its leaders have played a prominent role in 
French politics since its inception. Its de- 
sire to be left wing, together with its high 
ideals, have at times conflicted with politi- 
cal realities. 

Students of comparative government are 
fortunate indeed to have this pioneer work 
available. Christian democracy is a new 
political force little understood in America. 


A. T. BouscAREN 
San Francisco University 
6 
NEW FABIAN ESSAYS.—Edited by 
R. H. S. Crossman. Frederick <A 


Praeger, New York, 1952, xv, 215 pp. 

$4.00. 

The old Fabianism has lost its momen- 
tum; how to get it going again is the 
problem confronting the eight contributors 
to this volume, all of them prominent in 
the British socialist movement, several of 
them M. P.’s. 

C. A. R. Crosland accepts Professor 
Cole’s definition of socialism as a society 
in which “men live together under condi- 
tions of approximate social and economic 
equality ;” R. H. S. Crossrnan stresses free- 
dom as the characteristic note, but both 
agree that there has been too much re- 
liance on nationalization, high taxes, pro- 
liferating controls and free social services. 
Nationalization has proved socially disap- 
pointing, taxes are already about as high 
as they can be pushed, controls are frus- 
trating and the free services are now of 
necessity being paid for by the poor 
through commodity taxes. But what else 
to do never becomes clear. 

There are many startling illuminations 
of the mentality of the authors. Roy Jen- 
kins, the demon egalitarian, is dissatisfied 
with the progress made toward full em- 
ployment and welfarism in general, not 
because many are still in want but because 
some still have more to spend than others. 
Equality of opportunity is something to 
be viewed with caution, he thinks, because 
it might lead to eventual inequality. Mr. 
Crosland is frank enough to affirm, “Peace, 
alas, is a less good lubricant than war of 
the engine of social change” (p.50). Mr. 
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Crossman assures us that “It is not the 
pursuit of happiness but the enlargement 
of freedom which is socialism’s highest 
aim” (p.29). And while the U.S.A. is on 
the whole preferable to the U.S.S.R., still 
it must be acknowledged that communism 
is a liberating force (outside Europe), and 
therefore the cold war must be kept stale- 
mated; “. we must realize that a vic 
tory for either side would be a defeat for 
socialism” (p.31). 

These are not forced confessions d la 
Stalin but voluntary self-exposures of men 
drugged with their dogma of socialism 
and bent on making men free and equal if 
they have to knock their brains out in the 
process. This volume contains little solace 
for a world already badly muddled. 

PauL V. KENNEDY, S.J 
West Baden College 


€ 
THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT, 1897-1912. — By Ira 


Kipnis. Columbia University Press, New 

York, 1952. 496 pp. $6.00. 

This book is a critical history of the 
rise and fall of the American Socialist 
Party. The Party 1s studied both as a 
political entity and as a social movement. 
The spirit and the theme of the book are 
illustrated in the last paragraph of the 
book: “The Socialist Party had been or- 
ganized to combat the institutions, prac- 
tices, and values of monopoly capitalism 
Instead, it had been corrupted by them 
Like other movements sworn to change the 
American economy, it had proven too will- 
ing to settle for a few favors and promises 
from the dreaded enemy. Whatever the 
future of socialism in America, it no longer 
lay with the Socialist Party.” (p. 429) 

The book starts off by analyzing the 
predecessor of the Socialist Party, the 
American Socialist Movement. This in- 
troduction is followed by a complete study 
of the most significant period of the Social- 


ist Party. All the greats and the near- 
greats of the Party are discussed in 
critical detail. Propaganda, techniques, 


changes of ideology, political maneuvers of 
the Party are presented. In addition, Mr. 
Kipnis analyzes the work of the Party in 
industrial unionism, labor legislation, public 
ownership of utilities, women’s rights and 
immigration. 

We may or may not bemoan the “death” 
of the Socialist Party in the United States 
and consequently may or may not agree 
with Mr. Kipnis. However, we can agree 
on one thing at least. Mr. Kipnis (Assist- 
ant Professor of History at the University 
of Kentucky) has written an_ excellent 
book, well documented and having all of 
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the ear-marks of a scholarly work. The 
‘kk represents a good example of a study 
f a social movement. 
His excellent index (27 pages) and his 
mprehensive bibliography (37 pages) 
vill prove a gold mine for the student of 
history, sociology and political science in- 
rested in social movements. 
CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
St. Louis University 
& 


UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD 
COMMUNITY.—By A. H. Feller. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, Boston, 1952, 
ix, 153 pp. $2.50. 

In his role as general counsel of the 
United Nations since 1946 the late Abra- 
ham H. Feller knew the problems and 
opportunities confronting world organi- 
zation. His book is an excellent survey of 
the first six years of the U.N. and an 
authoritative evaluation of its progress to- 
ward world community. The development 
and change of the world body within the 
limits of the Charter and the consequent 
transfer of importance from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly are ade- 
quately and clearly demonstrated. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the activities of the U.N. 
in four diverse cases involving problems of 
peace maintenance. The functions and 
operations of organizations closely connect- 
ed with the U.N. are enumerated. 

The author writes with an unbounded 
confidence in the U.N., and he views its 
future prospects with an obvious optimism. 
He fails, however, to discuss the important 
and complex question of the admission of 
new members. One may reasonably object 
to his statement that “there remains a 
solid core of accomplishment in the 
present,” but one may endorse his com- 
plementary expression of hope for a “a 
real possibility of progress in the future.” 
In practice this must include, as he points 
out, strengthening collective security and a 
continued effort for negotiation and con- 
ciliation. Significantly, Mr. Feller con- 
cludes that American foreign policy should 
ve determined by considerations of moral 
principles rather than by the system of 
power politics endorsed recently by the 
“neorealists” in diplomacy. ‘ 

MARSHALL B. WINKLER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
* 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT: An Introduction to Politi- 
cal Analysis. — By Robert E. Lane. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952, viii, 373 
pp. $3.65. 

For undergraduate courses in govern- 
ient and political science, on the Ameri- 
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can governmental level, federal, state and 
local, Mr. Lane has produced a realistic 
and practical workbook. To each divi- 
sion and function, the author has devoted 
a chapter, adding valuable current ma- 
terial supplemented by detachable discus- 
sion and question sheets. 

3ecause of the brevity of such a survey, 
the workbook is forced to make some re- 
grettable omissions, such as any detailed 
mention of modern federal agencies and 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
judicial process, for example, is restricted 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

At times, too, because of the rapid sur- 
vey approach, Mr. Lane has allowed 
superficial impressions in the book, such 
as an explicit denial of the divine origin 
of governmental authority. Since the 
workbook professedly eschews theory, such 
statements are as glaringly out of place as 
are the numerous reflections based on a 
dubious, popular psychology. 

In the hands of an experienced teacher, 
the workbook can do valuable service on 
the elementary political science level, in 
provoking classroom thought and discus- 


sion. ; 
S. OLEy CuTLer, S.J. 


Woodstock College 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
—By Eric Voegelin. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1952, 194 pp. $3.00. 
The Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 

provides for lectures on the study of 

American institutions at the University of 

Chicago. Dr. Eric Voegelin gave the lec- 

tures in the winter of 1951, and this vol- 

ume is the printed edition of his six 

lectures. The lectures were offered as a 

challenge to the monopoly of positivism 

in the field of political science, a monopoly 
sponsored by the University of Chicago. 

Positivism, with its assumption that only 
propositions concerning facts of the phe- 
nomenal world gathered by methods of 
the natural sciences are objective and sci- 
entific, has ruined political science. It must 
be restored to the dignity of a theoretical 
science, the author tells us; although the 
general public is unaware, much has been 
done during the past two generations to 
retrieve its lost dignity. It is the author’s 
intent to introduce the reader to the work 
accomplished and to apply this intelligence 
to the problem of representation, a basic 
problem in politics. 

Unfortunately, few will read the book. 
The language used to express ideas is out- 
rageous. Who will bother to decipher 
sentences like this: “The spoudaios lma- 
ture man] is the man who has maximally 
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actualized the potentialities of human na- 
ture, who has formed his character into 
habitual actualization of the dianoetic and 
ethical virtues, the man who at the fullest 
of his development is capable of the bios 
theoretikos.” The fault is the author’s and 
not the theme; for others (Simon, Mari- 
tain, Dawson, Hallowell) have handled it 
in clear and literary diction. That the au- 
thor has not used a similar diction is re- 
grettable, for he has read widely in the 
classical and Christian literature in this 
field. The faculty of expressing ideas 
through the medium of language is, as St. 
Thomas reminds us, the most evident sign 
of man’s social nature. It does not pay to 
neglect the medium, especially in the study 
of man in society. 

WitiiaM L, Lucey, S.J. 

Holy Cross College 

Worcester, Mass. 


THE STERLING AREA.—By A. R. 
Conan. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
1952, xi, 192 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Conan aims to give “a coherent 
statement of the facts” of the sterling fi- 
nancial system. His main tool is analysis 
of the balances of payments of the individ- 
ual members and of the whole. As a result, 
the reading is as dry as one would expect. 

But the rewards come thickly in the last 
chapters. There is interesting evidence of 
more English “muddling through;” a sur- 
prising list of misconceptions about the 
sterling problem, even among English econ- 
omists and statesmen (such as Hawtrey 
and Cripps) ; and a good summary of facts 
that must be the basis of future policy. 

Since any study of the sterling area and 
the “dollar shortage” must start with an 
analysis of the relevant balances of pay- 
ments, it is a pleasure to do this under such 
competent tutorship. 

RAYMOND C. JANCAUSKAS, S.J. 
University of Detroit 


SOCIAL ROMANTICISM IN FRANCE, 
1830-1848.—By David Owen Evans. 
Oxford, New York, 1951, 149 pp. $3.00. 
This remarkably compressed essay on 

pre-Marxian socialists in France gives a 

sharply cameoed picture of social condi- 

tions in the country between 1830 and 1848 

and a discursive account of the socialist 

theories evolved by such men as Saint- 

Simon, Fourier, Blanqui, Proudhon and 

others. The French Revolution had over- 

thrown both political and social institu- 
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tions, and the tremendous upsurge of in- 
dustrialism (which increased French ur- 
ban population from fifteen to 25 per cent 
of the total in sixteen years) continued 
the upheaval. Evans succeeds in com- 
municating to his readers a sense of the 
immense change and bewildered expec- 
tancy with which men looked to the future. 
To the essay is appended an annotated 
bibliography of 215 titles. It is divided 
into six parts: general works, Saint- 
Simonism, the Humanitarians, the Socie- 
tarians, Proudhon and the Collectivists. 


SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN AMER- 
ICA: Volume II, Society and Thought 
in Modern America.— By Harvey Wish. 
Longmans, New York, 1952, xii, 618 pp. 
$6.50; text edition $5.00. 


This second volume concludes the au- 
iuor’s text-book survey course on Ameri- 
can social thought from the beginning of 
our country down to our own day. It is a 
reasonably satisfactory summary of the 
changing social scene in America since the 
Civil War in which the usual categories 
of art, literature, philosophy, politics, and 
social movements are reviewed and briefly 
discussed. Probably this book is better 
than most because its author has not rushed 
into print too quickly, but has taught his 
course several times before offering his 
notes in book form. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE.—By Cath- 
erine Owens Peare. Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1951, 219 pp. $2.75. 


This biography tells the warm story of 
a little Negro cotton-picker of South 
Carolina who, through her great desire to 
learn, entered on a career of long, fruitful 
service to humanity, 

Starting with the daily trek of ten miles 
to and from a one-room school, the scanty 
funds of a sharecropper family and the gen- 
eral hostility to any attempt at Negro edu- 
cation, this minor saga reveals a character 
that would not retreat from any obstacle 
or cringe before a threat. The author has 
drawn the portrait of a kindly, great- 
hearted Christian woman of valor and 
vision. 

When such an inspiring soul can grow 
and survive all handicap, surely the out- 
look is not without hope of more Mary 
McLeod Bethunes and a faster improve- 
ment in race relations. 

The book should be included in bibliog- 
raphies on the Negro. 
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, 


Barbara Ward, ‘The Illusion of Power,’ 
Atlantic Monthly, 190 (December, 1952) 
25-29. 

[he nations have come to a pass where 
they must recognize a deeper, invisible, 
stronger power than any known to materi- 
alism and progress. 

+ 


K. P., “Priest-Workmen: Their Present 

Position in France,” Blackfriars, 31 (No- 
vember, 1952) 463-71. 

Based on material furnished by the 
entre d’Information Catholique, this arti- 
le evaluates the wave of publicity and the 
controversies about the  priest-worker 
movement that have taken place in France 
as the result of the publication of Ces- 
bron’s novel, Les Saints Vont en Enfer. 


Robert Houben, ‘'Reflexions sur la doc- 
trine politique chrétienne,” La Revue 
Politique, 1 (October 20, 1952) 5-40. 
This new review which is to be based 
on the fundamental principles of Belgium's 
Catholic party (C.S.P.) with an 
outline of Catholic principles in_ politics 
together with a judgment of the C.S.P 
rogram in the light of these principles. An 
excellent introduction to the subject of the 
“Catholic parties” of Western Europe. 


opens 


e 
“Business in 1952,” Time, 61 (January 
5, 1953) 58-64. 
A good summary of the economy for. the 
closing year joined to hope ful forecasts for 
tuture years, based upon a similar report 


] ] 


the December, 1952, /ortune. 


a 
Rev. George G. Higgins, ‘Union Atti- 
tudes Towards Economic and _ Social 


Roles of the Modern State,” in Interpret- 
ing the Labor Movement, Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association, 1952, pp. 


149-70. 

\n historical review of the gradual 
nge in union leader policy toward state 
terventior1 im socio-economic questions 


yt the decline ot Gompers \ oluntar 


John Hatch, “Behind the Terror in Ken- 

ya,” The New Leader, 36 (January 5, 

1953) 2-4. 

A brief, factual background article o1 
factors inciting Mau Mau ] 
British colony. 


violence in tie 
e 


Benjamin L. Masse, “‘U. S. Progresses to- 
ward Social Justice,” America, 88 (De- 
cember 13, 1952) 299-301. 


A summary of socio-economit 
made in the United States during the past 
twenty years. 


acdcvahices 


+ 
Ivan Karaivanov, “Stalin is a Failure!” 
United Nations World, 6 (December, 
1952) 12: 12-15. 


A professional revolutionary _ believes 
that communism and evet 
dead today in 
mise, popular discontent and serious bung 
ling. The author instances his cl 


socialism are 


Russia, because ot compro 


arges 


Joseph H. Lohman and Dietrich C. Reit- 
zes, “‘Note on Race Relations in Mass 
Society,” The American Journal of Soci- 


ology, 58 (November, 1952) 240-246. 
Mass and group influences have a mu 
greater part in torming race relations than 

is ordinarily thought in current resear 
which tends toward the particularistic and 
individualistic interpretatior 
* 
Paul Kecskemeti, “How Totalitarians 


Gain Absolute Power,’ Commentary, 14 
(December, 1952) 537-546. 
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Communism 


The February issue of BLACKFRIARS, the Catholic critical review 
edited by the English Dominican Fathers, will be devoted to com- 
munism and will consist of lectures to be delivered at a Conference 
of the Newman International Centre, London. The contents of 


es6l ‘Auvnug3d 


this issue will include: 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF COMMUNISM 
By Rev. D. J. B. Hawkins, D.D., Ph.D. and 
the Very Rev. Fr. Ian Hislop, O.P., Ph.D., M.A. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF COMMUNISM 
By H. R. Brech of The Economist 


THE COMMUNIST VIEW OF SCIENCE 
By R. H. Richens, M.A. 


COMMUNISM IN SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


By Sir David Kelly, G.C.M.G., M.C. 


late H. M. Ambassador in Moscow 


Other contributions on the subject from Richard O'Sullivan 
and Douglas Hyde 
Copies of this special number 
should be ordered now 
40 cents 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street London, W.C. 1 
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